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What Price Comfort? The Danger of Special 
Privilege 
By Ropert WHITAKER, in The Churchman 


Here are four Pacific Coast preachers, three of them ex- 
ceptionally successful men. The fourth man died in mid- 
life, after a career of variable success and recession in busi- 
ness. He had left the ministry because too radical on social 
lines for even a theologically liberal pulpit. The unity of his 
testimony with that of the other men is, therefore, all the 
more remarkable. 

One of these, a pastor of a very prominent Presbyterian 
pulpit in one of the most conservative and comfortable cities 
on the Pacific Coast, wrote a poem which he entitled, “Shut 
the Door.” The poem recited, in quite creditable verse, a 
bit of personal and home experience, which turned on the 
point that sometimes when he came to the end of a weary 
day to his own house, jaded to exhaustion, his wife would 
meet the mood by suggesting to him quietly that he “shut 
the door.” Out of this he drew the simile of a world shut 
out when we have need to be alone with our own souls and 
with God. 


“Let all the dead past buried lie! Forget the things behind! 

Thou canst not change a yesterday for all thy troubled 
mind. 

Away the foolish, vain regrets that troubled thee of yore; 

If thou wouldst know the peace of God, be sure to Lact 
the door.” 


The poem was recited over the radio in another and larger 
city to the north and was then published on the front page 
of a weekly bulletin issued by the church which carries the 
radio service. It was so that it came into my hands. The 
radio pastor has made himself a large place among the most 
popular and influential of the ministers on the Sunset Coast. 
Both of these men—the man who wrote the poem and the 
man who gave it publication—are carrying on a ministry 
of comfort, most emphatically so. 

Thinking of them I thought of a third man, the oldest of 
this quartet of ministers, and of a remark I heard him make 
years ago at a ministers’ meeting in San Francisco. He was 
then the most prominent Protestant minister in that city and 
had a very lafge hearing because of the sympathetic, if 
sometimes sensational, character of his public address. In 
the ministers’ meeting he told this incident: 

“The other day a very prominent business man of this 
city came to me at the close of my service and, taking my 
hand and with tears in his eyes, said: ‘Oh, Dr. G , you 
ministers can do anything with us laymen if you will ‘only 
comfort us.’ ” 

And now to come to the fourth man mentioned above, 
who left the pulpit and spent the rest of his days in busi- 
ness. Talking with an old friend one day who had not 
abandoned the pulpit, though socially very radical as min- 
isters go and whose ministry was much limited as to the 
people he was able to reach by reason of this radicalism, 
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the ex-preacher and present business man said: “If I had my 
life to live over again and were in the pulpit I would give 
myself much more to a ministry of comfort. You could be 
comforting thousands where you are reaching but a few 
hundreds now.” 


There would seem to be a good deal of scripture on the 
side of the common emphasis of these four ministers, the 
place of comfort in the program of the pulpit. “Comfort ye, 
comfort my people, saith your God” is the opening passage 
with which the great fortieth chapter of the prophecy of 
Isaiah begins. In the New Testament, God is described as 
“the God of all comfort” and the Holy Spirit is particularly 
named “the comforter.” And Paul concludes his vision of 
the consummation of the age with the admonition, “Where- 
fore, comfort one another with these words.” 


“Yet a little examination shows another aspect of scrip- 
ture. The “comfort ye my people” belongs to a passage in 
which the hardness with which God has dealt with Israel is 
very plainly set forth, and there is no criticism of the Al- 
mighty for the desolations He has inflicted upon His people. 
It is the comforting after a very severe chastisement which 
is here in view; putting the child to bed following a very 
sound thrashing. And there is another prophetic passage, 
familiar enough in phrase to every faithful minister, “Woe 
unto them that are at ease in Zion.” The main difference be- 
tween the false prophets and the true, according to Bible 
intimations, would seem to have been that the false prophets 
were much the more comfortable lot to hear. “Art thou he 
that troubleth Israel?” and “These that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also” are complaints 
from the Old Testament and the New, which throw floods 
of light upon Elijah and Paul, and their fellow prophets of 
the older and the later periods of Bible prophesying. Com- 
a does not seem to have been their principal stock in 
trade. 

The issue would appear to turn in no small degree on 
what we mean by comfort, on the degree in which we “shut 
the door” not only against nerve-destroying and ineffective 
worriments but, as too easily we may be tempted to do, 
against the challenge of wickedness and mismanagement in 
high places. The desire to be comfortable is one of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of the demand to be righteous. 
Being comfortable is very far from always being the best 
way out of trouble. 

Under the conditions of modern life neither business men 
nor workers generally want to go anywhere where they will 
be stirred up or asked to wrestle on their rest days with 
social problems. They want to be entertained, diverted, con- 
soled or at the best instructed and inspired, so that instruc- 
tion and inspiration are not too strenuous in their require 
ment of either intellectual or moral response. Protest meet- 
ings, except in the instance of immediate abuses which 
threaten revenues, are not popular and those who attend 
upon them constantly are apt to become warped both in 
vision and disposition. A certain considerable emphasis 
upon comfortable conditions, both within and without, goes 
with good health for either body or mind. 


But the price of being too comfortable is sometimes very 
high. Wars, famines, pestilences, are sequences of unwill- 
ingness to look facts in the face before these calamities aie 
fully upon us and provide against them. An apathetic people 
are quite certain to become a pathetic people. And as to the 
breakdown of civilizations, nothing is more certain than that 
the optimists have prepared the way for the pessimists. 
That “a pessimist is a man who has lived too long with an 
optimist” is a quip with more than humor in it. Comfortable 
folks in all ages have been the damnation of the world, espe- 
cially comfortable preachers in comfortable places. 


Every civilization thus far has been built upon special 
privilege and has perished because it would not soon enough 
heed the cry of the discomfort makers, “Let my people go!” 
The time is some distance ahead when such proclamation 
will not have God and the future with it and the Red Sea 
as a judgment upon the mightiest who will not hear it. 
“What price glory?” concerns very few of us because very 
few of us really figure on glory. But “What price comfort?” 
concerns us all. 


Our modern danger lies in placing too much emphasis on 
the kind of instruments which God uses and too little upon 
the power with which He qualifies them. 
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A Fortieth Anniversary 
By Rev. Lioyp B. THOMAS 


Trinity Parish, Oakland, this year enters upon its forty- 
first year of ministry to the community. As a mission, it was 
organized at a meeting held on April 22, 1891, under the 
leadership of the Rev. John Bakewell, D. D. This meeting 
was the outcome of a series of consultations of Church peo- 
ple of what was then North Oakland, the first of which was 
held at the residence of Miss Ann Miner on April 1, at which 
twenty-six persons were present. From this venture has fol- 
lowed forty years of service. 


The parish commemorated this occasion by a reception 
held in Bakewell Memorial Hall, on April 23 last, in honor 
of the founders. It was the happy privilege of those present 
to have with them four persons who attended the initial 
meeting—Mrs. Elsie Alden McElrath, Mrs. Spencer Browne, 
Mrs. Sara Bousefield Mason and Mrs. Julia Bousefield Baker. 
Others present whose connection with the parish goes back 
to tHe first years were Miss Harriet Bakewell, Mr. Walter 
Bakewell, Miss Gertrude Herd, Mrs. Lucy S. Van Wyck, Mrs. 
Louise Wilcox, Mrs. W. B. Witcher, Miss Harriet L. Hilton. 
More than a hundred people were present to do honor to 
those who laid the foundations of the parish. 


There was a very brief and informal program, during 
which Mr. William Nat. Friend, postmaster of Oakland and 
president of the Oakland Council of Churches, spoke a few 
words of congratulation, followed by a message of good 
wishes from the Rev. Edgar F. Gee. 


A letter of greeting from Bishop Parsons said, in part: 


“It seems almost incredible to me that my own memory of 
the Church in California reaches back to within five years 
of the founding of Trinity Parish. I have known it almost 
through its entire history. Dear Dr. Bakewell was more than 
a friend and I remember so well when he told me that the 
vestry had called Mr. Macon to be his successor. He was 
pleased, as was I who had known Dr. Macon through his 
divinity school days. Then came your own rectorship and 
of that it would not be proper for me to say more than that 
I have rejoiced in having you here in the Diocese, have re- 
joiced in the vision with which you have guided the work 
of Trinity and the progress which has been made in spite 
of all the changes of population and opportunity. As for the 
vestry and people of the parish, it is another joy of my 
ministry in the Diocese to feel that I know so many of them 
well and that so many through these years have served not 
only parish but Diocese with distinction. May God bless the 
work of the parish during the next forty years.” 


The former rector, the Rev. Clifton Macon, D. D., sent a 
characteristic greeting in which he said: “The number ‘40’ 
is most significant in Bible history, being associated with 
the flood, the deliverance from Egypt and to our dear Lord’s 
preparation for his ministry, and Pentecost and so forth. 
Trinity has had its forty years which may be interpreted 
in several ways. For example, forty years of struggle, forty 
years of blessing, forty years of discipline before entering 
into its Canaan of wider service. Let us cling with faith and 
determination to this last aspect. We will all agree in the 
statement that the foundations were piously and wisely laid 
by that master builder, Dr. John Bakewell, to follow whom 
has been our privilege.” 

The group of people who were remembered and honored 
al this reception went to work with a will and in two years 
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had built and paid for Trinity Church, so that it was conse- 
crated on April 2, 1893. The parish will look forward to 
the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of this event. 


The Late Charles H. Dickey 


.By BrapLey 


The death of Charles H. Dickey is a great loss to the Dio- 
cese of California and particularly so to St. John’s Chapel, 
Del Monte. His interests as a business man were national 
and his love for the Church was manifested in ways that 
were country-wide. A memorial from the Pacific Lighting 
Corporation, of which he was a director, speaks of him as 
“One who was faithful in every work which his hand found 
to do. He brought to the service of the Corporation the qual- 
ities which are most needed in the office of a director— 
integrity, keen business ability, a strong interest in the cor- 
poration and a spirit of self-sacrifice.” 

His home church, St. David’s, Baltimore, was the recipient 
of many gracious gifts, among them being the grounds upon 
which the church was built, and the altar windows. 

After he made his home at the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, he took an active interest in Grace Cathedral and was 
a member of its chapter. A memorial from the chapter 
speaks of “Happy memories of his sage counsel and ready 
advice; a warm friend and an active sympathizer and 
helper.” 

As a vestryman of St. John’s Chapel, Del Monte, he was a 
tower of strength in many ways. He not only gave liberally 
to the support of the chapel but he backed up his financial 
support with a keen and spiritual interest in its services. A 
Sunday or so before his death members of the congregation . 
remarked on the enthusiasm with which he sang the hymns 
and took part in the service. 

His fellow vestrymen learned to appreciate him as a 
gentleman of the old school—courteous, kindly, punctilious 
in his duties and interested at all times in the chapel he so 
dearly loved. 

Charles H. Dickey faced the future without fear. Life had 
been good to him. He was doubly blessed in his charming 
wife and interesting sons and daughters and with his wife 
he made the beautiful home at Trapper’s Trail, on the Monte- 
rey Peninsula, a real guest house for their many friends. 

He felt that his three score years and ten had been worth 
while and he trusted the good God for whatever was ahead. 
His philosophy of life is well expressed in the fact that: 


“The best of living is the last, 
And life grows sweeter at its close 
And something richer than the past 
These days disclose. 
And voices which amid the din 
Of outward life I could not hear, 
Are gently whispering within 
Their words of cheer. 
So welcome is each flying year, 
And welcome is this silent bliss; 
Nor aught the noisy world can bear 
Compares with this. 
O poet, sitting on the slope 
Of life, apart from busy men, 
Receive with me this larger hope, 
Three score and ten.” 


Col. Raymond Robins at Grace Cathedral 
By G. H. B. W. 


At the Cathedral on Sunday afternoon July 12, the con- 
gregation had the unusual privilege of listening to a great 
leader in social service and a foremost economist of our 
time. Colonel Robins was one of the special speakers on the 
program of the jubilee convention of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. He combines an expert’s knowledge of social serv- 
ice with a deep religious sense. 

Characteristically, he stressed the prime necessity of our 
facing the problems which earlier generations had been able 
to sidestep by the simple expedient of moving on to new 
frontiers. The last trek has been made—we are now 59 per 
cent an urban people and our problems are urban. They can 
not be solved simply from ‘an economic standpoint. The 


gospel of Jesus Christ is still adequate and necessary and to. 
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a large extent untried in the solution of our problems. With 
Jesus the social message was always first and He made the 
gospel a social enterprise. We do not always stop to think 
how thoroughly social is the Lord’s Prayer. “Our Father,” 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

Colonel Robins traced his own development from his early 
conversion to an individualistic gospel to his realization that 
he was in a measure responsible for the bad tenements, the 
red light district, the plight of the homeless men and the 
lack of proper provision for leisure time activities in the 
Chicago of those days. His record of accomplishment in 
correcting those evils can be read in the story of social 
welfare. During the World War Colonel Robins spent much 
time in Russia and his forced association with Lenin and the 
leaders of the Soviet Government left a deep impress upon 
his mind. He is not afraid to say that communism offers a 
great challenge to us. As a man of action and one who is 
fearless in facing facts and conditions Colonel Robins is one 
to emulate. 


Trinity, Oakland, Keeps Busy 
By Rev. Luoyp B. THOMAS 


Summer activities at Trinity, Oakland, have been varied, 
despite the decrease in numbers attending the vacation pe- 
riod. Beginning on June 8 a Vacation Bible School was con- 
ducted, at which there was an average attendance daily 
from 9:00 a. m. to noon of twenty children, mostly of junior 
age. A small group made up the kindergarten class. Two 
courses were used: “Stories from the Great Book” and “See- 
ing America for Christ.” The girls did some creditable 
basket work, while the boys made use of cope-saws. As is 
customary with this school, of which this was the ninth 
session, considerable attention was paid to music, the chil- 
dren doing some admirable choral work. The rector was 
assisted in the school by the Misses Wright, MacFarlane and 
Johnstone. Mrs. Gustav Jensen and Miss Daisy Foster served 
as accompanists. The class of girls is going to continue to 
meet one day a week and it is planned to have them organ- 
ized as a Girls’ Friendly Society candidates group. 

The Boys Choir is continuing .its rehearsals under the 
direction of Mr. David Russell, although some of its mem- 
bers are away. This group is beginning to show the results 
of training, as they have been singnig the morning service 
very regularly since before last Christmas. They have gone 
for two hikes in the Berkeley hills. On June 26 the rector 


took four of these.boys to Camp Nichols for over night. . 


They were much impressed with the spirit of the camp. 

A delegation of six girls of the Girls’ Friendly Society is 
going to the Asilomar Conference. Part of the expense of 
this: delegation is being paid by the branch, which earned 
the money during last winter by various methods. They 
went carol singing Christmas Eve and took an offering. 
Twice they gave the play, “Why the Chimes Rang,” in the 
chancel of the church, and were given the offering at the 
service. Miss Gwendoline Reay directed this presentation. 
The branch served the Washington’s Birthday breakfast for 
the East Bay Churchmen’s, Association, to add to their fund. 
All this has been the result of the leadership of Mrs. Sidney 
Rands. About six other people from Trinity will be at the 
conference. 

The Rev. Robert B. H. Bell of Denver conducted a Mission 
of the Abundant Life at Holy Innocents Chapel from May 
24 to 31. The daily services, afternoon and evening, were 
well attended. As a number of these people were deeply in- 
terested it was decided to continue such a type of service 
at Holy Innocents on Wednesday evenings. This was done 
during June by the rector and these services will be resumed 
in September. The general theme of these meetings is health 
of body, mind and spirit. 


MacAleer School 


Each student receives individual instruction. A booklet 
of information will be furnished on request. 
Established 1918. 


MARY GENEVIEVE MacALEER, Principal 
68 Post Street Telephone: GArfield 9933 


Palo Alto Conference on the Ministry 


There was held in Palo Alto, the seat of Stanford Univer- 
sity, the first week in May, a conference for those who would 
consider the ministry as a life work. Twenty-five young 
men, most of them university students, attended. The con- 
ference began on a Friday afternoon and lasted through 
lunch on Sunday. The feeling of all who attended was that 
the conference was decidedly worth while. 


The committee, in formulating the program, attempted to 
cover in its set addresses those problems that would nat- 
urally enter the mind of the person drawn toward the service 
of Christ. Any person, in selecting a profession, wants one 
that will give him a sense of doing something that is worth 
while and something that has a thrill to it. So Bishop Rem- 
ington of Eastern Oregon was asked to open the conference 
with a talk on “The Church’s Call to Adventure.” The Bishop 
told of various kinds of work he had done in the slums of 
a great city, in a large parish and later in a western mission- 
ary field. The men were captivated and got rid of the notion 
that a minister’s work was formal. It was recalled that a 
young man once objected to thinking of the Church because 
as he saw it all that a clergyman did was to sprinkle water 
on the babies, orange blossoms on the brides and ashes on 
the biers. 


The opening meeting followed a 6:30 supper, yet the men 
sat around until after 10:00 o’clock, talking with the Bishop. 


The program began the next morning with a talk by Arch- 
deacon Noel Porter on “The Opportunity of the Church and 
the Ministry in the Modern World.” Often it happens that 
young people have idealistic ambitions but doubt whether 
they can best be expressed through the Church. Any such 
fear the Archdeacon thoroughly buried. He told how a min- 
ister spent his time—how varied and interesting were his 
activities—pointing out, as it must always be pointed out, 
that a minister largely makes his own life. If he desires he 
may have a cramped life but no field offers larger oppor- 
tunity for growth and service than the ministry. 


In the afternoon Bishop Parsons talked on “Where the 
Church Stands Intellectually.” He made two points. The first 
one was our Church intends that men have free intellectual 
lives. One is not forced to believe the Bible literally. There 
is no official interpretation of the creeds. At the basis one 
must love God and accept Christ as his Master and desire to 
serve his fellows. The other point was that the ministry has 
the opportunity to lead intellectually. Clergymen are well- 
educated and they should read widely. Thus they are able 
to help bewildered humanity. 


In this meeting one interesting thing developed. The men 
did not have the problems the older men present had when 
they thought of becoming churchmen. Seemingly, we have 
made progress. The conflict between science and religion is 
not the barrier it used to be; at least, it was not for this 
group. 

The Rey. Charles P. Deems, D. D., rector of Trinity 
Church, San Francisco, spoke in the evening on “The Min- 
ister as a Man; His Humor, His Friends, His Contacts, the 
Fullness of His Life.” It was an excellent address. It sparkled 
with wit and it was full of common sense. He banished for- 
ever the myth that ministers are abnormal and that their 
contacts are limited and that their lives can not be full to 
bubbling over with happiness. 


After breakfast the next morning there was a stock-taking 
session. It closed with a forum, led by Bishop Remington, on 
the things a man ought to take into consideration in decid- 
ing upon a profession. The crowd agreed the most impor- 
tant question was the service he could render. 


No effort was made to get the men to decide for the 
Church definitely, then and there. Some are going into the 
ministry; all were helped. Those who remain laymen will 
be. better laymen. They will have higher respect for the 
clergy. They will be able to co-operate more effectively. 
They will have a background from which to banish numer- 
ous misconceptions of Christian work. 

The writer feels that every Diocese might well have such a 
conference every three or four years. It is not necessary to 
go afield for talent. Only Bishop Remington was from with- 
out the Dioéese of California. Young men, especially Episco- 
pal young men, ought to be confronted with the call to give 
their lives to Christ in His Church. 
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A Fortieth Anniversary 
By Rev. Luoyp B. THoMaAs 


Trinity Parish, Oakland, this year enters upon its forty- 
first year of ministry to the community. As a mission, it was 
organized at a meeting held on April 22, 1891, under the 
leadership of the Rev. John Bakewell, D. D. This meeting 
was the outcome of a series of consultations of Church peo- 
ple of what was then North Oakland, the first of which was 
held at the residence of Miss Ann Miner on April 1, at which 
twenty-six persons were present. From this venture has fol- 
lowed forty years of service. 


The parish commemorated this occasion by a reception 
held in Bakewell Memorial Hall, on April 23 last, in honor 
of the founders. It was the happy privilege of those present 
to have with them four persons who attended the initial 
meeting—Mrs. Elsie Alden McElrath, Mrs. Spencer Browne, 
Mrs. Sara Bousefield Mason and Mrs. Julia Bousefield Baker. 
Others present whose connection with the parish goes back 
to tHe first years were Miss Harriet Bakewell, Mr. Walter 
Bakewell, Miss Gertrude Herd, Mrs. Lucy S. Van Wyck, Mrs. 
Louise Wilcox, Mrs. W. B. Witcher, Miss Harriet L. Hilton. 
More than a hundred people were present to do honor to 
those who laid the foundations of the parish. 


There was a very brief and informal program, during 
which Mr. William Nat. Friend, postmaster of Oakland and 
president of the Oakland Council of Churches, spoke a few 
words of congratulation, followed by a message of good 
wishes from the Rev. Edgar F. Gee. 


A letter of greeting from Bishop Parsons said, in part: 
“It seems almost incredible to me that my own memory of 
the Church in California reaches back to within five years 
of the founding of Trinity Parish. I have known it almost 
through its entire history. Dear Dr. Bakewell was more than 
a friend and I remember so well when he told me that the 
vestry had called Mr. Macon to be his successor. He was 
pleased, as was I who had known Dr. Macon through his 
divinity school days. Then came your own rectorship and 
of that it would not be proper for me to say more than that 
I have rejoiced in having you here in the Diocese, have re- 
joiced in the vision with which you have guided the work 
of Trinity and the progress which has been made in spite 
of all the changes of population and opportunity. As for the 
vestry and people of the parish, it is another joy of my 


ministry in the Diocese to feel that I know so many of them 


well and that so many through these years have served not 
only parish but Diocese with distinction. May God bless the 
work of the parish during the next forty years.” 


The former rector, the Rev. Clifton Macon, D. D., sent a 
characteristic greeting in which he said: “The number ‘40’ 
is most significant in Bible history, being associated with 
the flood, the deliverance from Egypt and to our dear Lord’s 
preparation for his ministry, and Pentecost and so forth. 
Trinity has had its forty years which may be interpreted 
in several ways. For example, forty years of struggle, forty 
years of blessing, forty years of discipline before entering 
into its Canaan of wider service. Let us cling with faith and 
determination to this last aspect. We will all agree in the 
statement that the foundations were piously and wisely laid 
by that master builder, Dr. John Bakewell, to follow whom 
has been our privilege.” 

The group of people who were remembered and honored 
ai this reception went to work with a will and in two years 
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had built and paid for Trinity Church, so that it was conse- 
crated on April 2, 1893. The parish will look forward to 
the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of this event. 


The Late Charles H. Dickey 


.By Ernest BraDLeEy 


The death of Charles H. Dickey is a great loss to the Dio- 
cese of California and particularly so to St. John’s Chapel, 
Del Monte. His interests as a business man were national 
and his love for the Church was manifested in ways that 
were country-wide. A memorial from the Pacific Lighting 
Corporation, of which he was a director, speaks of him as 
“One who was faithful in every work which his hand found 
to do. He brought to the service of the Corporation the qual- 
ities which are most needed in the office of a director— 
integrity, keen business ability, a strong interest in the cor- 
poration and a spirit of self-sacrifice.” 

His home church, St. David’s, Baltimore, was the recipient 
of many gracious gifts, among them being the grounds upon 
which the church was built, and the altar windows. 

After he made his home at the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, he took an active interest in Grace Cathedral and was 
a member of its chapter. A memorial from the chapter 
speaks of “Happy memories of his sage counsel. and ready 
advice; a warm friend and an active sympathizer and 
helper.” 

As a vestryman of St. John’s Chapel, Del Monte, he was a 
tower of strength in many ways. He not only gave liberally 
to the support of the chapel but he backed up his financial 
support with a keen and spiritual interest in its services. A 


Sunday or so before his death members of the congregation . 


remarked on the enthusiasm with which he sang the hymns 
and took part in the service. 

His fellow vestrymen learned to appreciate him as a 
gentleman of the old school—courteous, kindly, punctilious 
in his duties and interested at all times in the chapel he so 
dearly loved. 

Charles H. Dickey faced the future without fear. Life had 
been good to him. He was doubly blessed in his charming 
wife and interesting sons and daughters and with his wife 
he made the beautiful home at Trapper’s Trail, on the Monte- 
rey Peninsula, a real guest house for their many friends. 

He felt that his three score years and ten had been worth 
while and he trusted the good God for whatever was ahead. 
His philosophy of life is well expressed in the fact that: 


“The best of living is the last, 
And life grows sweeter at its close 
And something richer than the past 
These days disclose. 
And voices which amid the din 
Of outward life I could not hear, 
Are gently whispering within 
Their words of cheer. 
So welcome is each flying year, 
And welcome is this silent bliss; 
Nor aught the noisy world can bear 
Compares with this. 
O poet, sitting on the slope 
Of life, apart from busy men, 
Receive with me this larger hope, 
Three score and ten.” 


Col. Raymond Robins at Grace Cathedral 
By G. H. B. W. 


At the Cathedral on Sunday afternoon July 12, the con- 
gregation had the unusual privilege of listening to a great 
leader in social service and a foremost economist of our 
time. Colonel Robins was one of the special speakers on the 
program of the jubilee convention of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. He combines an expert’s knowledge of social serv- 
ice with a deep religious sense. 

Characteristically, he stressed the prime necessity of our 
facing the problems which earlier generations had been able 
to sidestep by the simple expedient of moving on to new 
frontiers. The last trek has been made—we are now 59 per 
cent an urban people and our problems are urban. They can 
not be solved simply from ‘an economic standpoint. The 


gospel of Jesus Christ is still adequate and necessary and to. 
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a large extent untried in the solution of our problems. With 
Jesus the social message was always first and He made the 
gospel a social enterprise. We do not always stop to think 
how thoroughly social is the Lord’s Prayer. “Our Father,” 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

Colonel Robins traced his own development from his early 
conversion to an individualistic gospel to his realization that 
he was in a measure responsible for the bad tenements, the 
red light district, the plight of the homeless men and the 
lack of proper provision for leisure time activities in the 
Chicago of those days. His record of accomplishment in 
correcting those evils can be read in the story of social 
welfare. During the World War Colonel Robins spent much 
time in Russia and his forced association with Lenin and the 
leaders of the Soviet Government left a deep impress upon 
his mind. He is not afraid to say that communism offers a 
great challenge to us. As a man of action and one who is 
fearless in facing facts and conditions Colonel Robins is one 
to emulate. 


Trinity, Oakland, Keeps Busy 
By Rev. Lioyp B. THoMAsS 


Summer activities at Trinity, Oakland, have been varied, 
despite the decrease in numbers attending the vacation pe- 
riod. Beginning on June 8 a Vacation Bible School was con- 
ducted, at which there was an average attendance daily 
from 9:00 a. m. to noon of twenty children, mostly of junior 
age. A small group made up the kindergarten class. Two 
courses were used: “Stories from the Great Book” and “See- 
ing America for Christ.” The girls did some creditable 
basket work, while the boys made use of cope-saws. As is 
customary with this school, of which this was the ninth 
session, considerable attention was paid to music, the chil- 
dren doing some admirable choral work. The rector was 
assisted in the school by the Misses Wright, MacFarlane and 
Johnstone. Mrs. Gustav Jensen and Miss Daisy Foster served 
as accompanists. The class of girls is going to continue to 
meet one day a week and it is planned to have them organ- 
ized as a Girls’ Friendly Society candidates group. 

The Boys Choir is continuing .its rehearsals under the 
direction of Mr. David Russell, although some of its mem- 
bers are away. This group is beginning to show the results 
of training, as they have been singnig the morning service 
very regularly since before last Christmas. They have gone 
for two hikes in the Berkeley hills. On June 26 the rector 


took four of these. boys to Camp Nichols for over night. . 


They were much impressed with the spirit of the camp. 

A delegation of six girls of the Girls’ Friendly Society is 
going to the Asilomar Conference. Part of the expense of 
this: delegation is being paid by the branch, which earned 
the money during last winter by various methods. They 
went carol singing Christmas Eve and took an offering. 
Twice they gave the play, “Why the Chimes Rang,” in the 
chancel of the church, and were given the offering at the 
service. Miss Gwendoline Reay directed this presentation. 
The branch served the Washington’s Birthday breakfast for 
the East Bay Churchmen’s, Association, to add to their fund. 
All this has been the result of the leadership of Mrs. Sidney 
Rands. About six other people from Trinity will be at the 
conference. 

The Rev. Robert B. H. Bell of Denver conducted a Mission 
of the Abundant Life at Holy Innocents Chapel from May 
24 to 31. The daily services, afternoon and evening, were 
well attended. As a number of these people were deeply in- 
terested it was decided to continue such a type of service 
at Holy Innocents on Wednesday evenings. This was done 
during June by the rector and these services will be resumed 
in September. The general theme of these meetings is health 
of body, mind and spirit. 
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Palo Alto Conference on the Ministry 


There was held in Palo Alto, the seat of Stanford Univer- 
sity, the first week in May, a conference for those who would 
consider the ministry as a life work. Twenty-five young 
men, most of them university students, attended. The con- 
ference began on a Friday afternoon and lasted through 
lunch on Sunday. The feeling of all who attended was that 
the conference was decidedly worth while. 


The committee, in formulating the program, attempted to 
cover in its set addresses those problems that would nat- 
urally enter the mind of the person drawn toward the service 
of Christ. Any person, in selecting a profession, wants one 
that will give him a sense of doing something that is worth 
while and something that has a thrill to it. So Bishop Rem- 
ington of Eastern Oregon was asked to open the conference 
with a talk on “The Church’s Call to Adventure.” The Bishop 
told of various kinds of work he had done in the slums of 
a great city, in a large parish and later in a western mission- 
ary field. The men were captivated and got rid of the notion 
that a minister’s work was formal. It was recalled that a 
young man once objected to thinking of the Church because 
as he saw it all that a clergyman did was to sprinkle water 
on the babies, orange blossoms on the brides and ashes on 
the biers. 


The opening meeting followed a 6:30 supper, yet the men 
sat around until after 10:00 o’clock, talking with the Bishop. 


The program began the next morning with a talk by Arch- 
deacon Noel Porter on “The Opportunity of the Church and 
the Ministry in the Modern World.” Often it happens that 
young people have idealistic ambitions but doubt whether 
they can best be expressed through the Church. Any such 
fear the Archdeacon thoroughly buried. He told how a min- 
ister spent his time—how varied and interesting were his 
activities—pointing out, as it must always be pointed out, 
that a minister largely makes his own life. If he desires he 
may have a cramped life but no field offers larger oppor- 
tunity for growth and service than the ministry. 


In the afternoon Bishop Parsons talked on “Where the 
Church Stands Intellectually.” He made two points. The first 
one was our Church intends that men have free intellectual 
lives. One is not forced to believe the Bible literally. There 
is no official interpretation of the creeds. At the basis one 
must love God and accept Christ as his Master and desire to 
serve his fellows. The other point was that the ministry has 
the opportunity to lead intellectually. Clergymen are well- 
educated and ihey should read widely. Thus they are able 
to help bewildered humanity. 


In this meeting one interesting thing developed. The men 
did not have the problems the older men present had when 
they thought of becoming churchmen. Seemingly, we have 
made progress. The conflict between science and religion is 
not the barrier it used to be; at least, it was not for this 
group. 

The Rey. Charles P. Deems, D. D., rector of Trinity 
Church, San Francisco, spoke in the evening on “The Min- 
ister as a Man; His Humor, His Friends, His Contacts, the 
Fullness of His Life.” It was an excellent address. It sparkled 
with wit and it was full of common sense. He banished for- 
ever the myth that ministers are abnormal and that their 
contacts are limited and that their lives can not be full to 
bubbling over with happiness. 


After breakfast the next morning there was a stock-taking 
session. It closed with a forum, led by Bishop Remington, on 
the things a man ought to take into consideration in decid- 
ing upon a profession. The crowd agreed the most impor- 
tant question was the service he could render. 


No effort was made to get the men to decide for the 
Church definitely, then and there. Some are going into the 
ministry; all were helped. Those who remain laymen will 
be better laymen. They will have higher respect for the 
clergy. They will be able to co-operate more effectively. 
They will have a background from which to banish numer- 
ous misconceptions of Christian work. 

The writer feels that every Diocese might well have such a 
conference every three or four years. It is not necessary to 
go afield for talent. Only Bishop Remington was from with- 
out the Dioéese of California. Young men, especially Episco- 
pal young men, ought to be confronted with the call to give 
their lives to Christ in His Church, 
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With the Boys at Camp Nichols 
By Frep T. Foster 


Sixty-five boys were awake early on Wednesday, June 17, 
for the great opening day of Camp Nichols had arrived, with 
beautiful, balmy sunshine. Almost a score of cars assembled 
at the wharf of the Golden Gate Ferry to take the boys over 
the twenty-mile drive from Sausalito with its lovely scenery 
which a European guidebook says is one of the twelve most 
beautiful drives in the world. 

The boys were too excited for scenery! The great question 
was, “Whose tent am I going to be in?” “I don’t want to be 
in Mr. Hulsewe’s tent. Bob Nichols told me he snores.” “I 
don’t want to be in the ‘shower house’ if Daddy Foster is 
going to wake us up with his early morning showers.” Thus 
questions and answers flew back and forth. Meanwhile the 
cars climbed a thousand feet above Sausalito on the way to 
Big Lagoon. What a dream of a picture presents itself at 
that point! 

Then climbing another thousand feet, with the broad Pa- 
cific and its ocean liners plowing their way through the 
glistening waves, with Bolinas Bay and Point Reyes in the 
distance, the driver can’t afford to be looking at scenery— 
even though the road is wide, with plenty of room on the 
turns. 

Arrival at the Camp 


One more turn and we are at Camp Nichols, with its 
beautiful eucalyptus trees and baseball diamond. The tents 
are up and have board floors, with electric light in every 
tent. Noel Porter, you’re a brick for doing such a fine job 
of wiring. 

And there’s good old Andy, the chef. “Now, boys, you 
must be good and not eat too much candy; then you won’t 
be sick.” That’s Andy’s greeting and his constant theme 
during camp. Oh, but what eats we shall have, for Andy 
sure knows how to cook. 

There’s Walter Macpherson, who has been working four- 
teen hours a day for the last three days—-getting up tents, 
helping the carpenter put down the floors and at the hun- 
dred and one things necessary for setting up a successful 
camp. 

Rev. Lindley H. Miller, our chaplain, is on hand, full of 
enthusiasm and as a side issue took 400 feet of film showing 
camp activities and they are a great success. Part of the 
film was shown by Mr. Miller while at camp. 

Rev. David T. Gillmor, Dave Junior and Billy came all the 
way from Saratoga to help put over our most succesful 
camp 

Jack Nichols and Bob Niccolls were wonderful atheltic di- 
rectors. Our old friend, Eddie Haynes, sang his radio 
songs and made one of the fine group of leaders that put in 
every ounce of energy they had to make the camp a success. 
Mr. Hulsewe soon had the boys all weighed in and tents were 
assigned. 

A Roaring Bonfire Every Night 


There was a good, roaring bonfire the first night and each 
night thereafter. But it’s hard to go to sleep—there’s so much 
to talk about. Still it has to be done in a whisper; otherwise, 
Walter will hear you and credits will be taken from your 
tent. 

At 6:30 o’clock the buglers, Bob McClenahan and Douglas 
Bourne, sounded reveille, calling everybody out of bed for 


setting-up exercises. Then a run around the grounds and 


back to tents to wash and dress; the colors and morning 
watch. Then, oh boy, Andy’s hot cakes, with butter, syrup, 
milk or chocolate. “I had eight. How many did you have?” 
“Seven.” 
Tent Inspection and Everyone Works 

Then follows cleaning up tents and grounds, gathering 
bonfire wood and so forth. Everybody has a job. 

Two conference periods of thirty-five minutes each every 
morning had as subjects the Bible, Church missions and 
the boys’ vocation in life. 


At 12:00 o’clock there was prayer for missions, followed - 


by lunch and then a quiet hour. Next came the baseball and 
soccer games, each tent ‘having its own team. Every other 
day we went off to the beach for a swim, coming home in a 
big truck. 

Days just flew by. Sunday night we had a service in the 
Presbyterian Church at Bolinas. It was packed tothe doors 


and Grace Cathedral boys sang beautifully, even wi _hcut 
organ accompaniment. 

We had many visitors. Rev. Lloyd Thomas came over with 
three or four boys from Oakland. The rector of St. John’s, 
Marysville, came with one boy. Rev. Harold Jenkins also 
came to look us over. 

At last the night of.the banquet and the giving of awards 
arrived. Andy outdid himself—roast lamb, green peas, po- 
tatoes, salad, home-made pie, ice cream and milk, chocolate 
or coffee. A number of invitations were sent out and those 
who favored us with their company were Dr. and osfrs. 
Southworth, Mr. Pepper and his two charming daughters, 
Miss Petar and Miss Smith (even Andy was sa enetats 
Sunny-faced Joe and Johnnie Vierra. 

Tent No. Three won the silver cup by a very close margin. 
St. Francis Church, San Francisco, had the honor of having 
the largest number of boys (thirty) at canip. 

When it was all over, the cry went up, “Why can’t we 
stay longer?” The answer is that the men who make it pos- 
sible are all working men who take their two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in this way and enjoy every minute of the time and at 
the same time feel they have done something for the Church 
and the boyhood of this generation. 


In closing I want to say we much appreciate the many 
hours of faithful work performed for the camp by our treas- 
urer, Mr. Clarence K. Sutcliffe. : 


In Memory of Elsie Alden McElrath 


By Rev. Lioyp B. THomas 


A pioneer of Oakland, in the district then known as 
Temescal, Mrs. Elsie Alden McElrath was associated with 
the organization of two missions of the Diocese. The first 
was Grace Mission, Temescal, the life of which began, I be- 
lieve, early in the seventies, at a site near what is now Tele- 
graph avenue and Forty-fifth street. In a record book con- 
taining a brief account of this mission, the names of Major 
and Mrs. McElrath occur often as benefactors. 

When the organization of Trinity Mission was first dis- 
cussed, on April 1, 1891, Major and Mrs. McElrath were 
present. Early in the life of the parish Mrs. McElrath’s ac- 
tivities as a co-worker in fts upbuilding began and they con- 
tinued almost up to the day of her death. Her interest in all 
affairs of the Church and her gentle and firm character made 
her advice in all matters of parish life of immeasurable 
value. 

Elected a delegate to the first meeting of the House of 


“Churchwomen of the Diocese, she served as one of our rep- 


resentatives until only a couple of years ago. She was for 
many years a member of the credentials committee of this 
body. 

yi the burden of years fell upon her shoulders Mrs. Mc- 
Elrath withdrew from her activities but her interest never 
waned. It was a great satisfaction to the parish that she was 


‘present at the commemoration of the fortieth anniversary 


of the founding of the parish, on April 23 last. Failing 
strength kept her sometimes confined at home but she was 
able almost every day to join the family circle. It seemed 
then rather suddenly that she slipped away from the earthly 
body in the early morning of June 16. 

The funeral service was read at Trinity Church on June 
17, in the presence of her large family and many friends. 
The memory of her life and labor will for long remain in 
Trinity Parish as a stimulus to the generation that now is 
and those that are to come. May her soul be guarded in 
God’s perpetual peace. 


“The Father’s house is mansioned fair 
Beyond my vision dim; 

_ All souls.are His, and here and there 
Are living unto Him. 

“And still their silent ministry , 
Within my heart hath place 

As when.on earth they walked with me 

And met me face to face.” 


There are three degrees in prayer. The first is when it is 
only spoken by the lips. The second is when with difficulty, 
by a resolute effort, the soul succeeds in fixing its thought on 
divine things. The third is when the soul finds it hard to 
turn away from God.—Selected. 
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Woman's Auxiliary 
to the National Council 


PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC 
Honorary Presidents—Mrs. Wm. Ford Nichols, California; Mrs. 
Joseph H. Johnson, Los Angeles. 
President—Mrs. L. C. Lance, 106 The Uplands, Berkeley. 
Vice-Presidents—-Mrs. Edward Cross, Spokane; Mrs. Charles Carv- 
er, Portland; Mrs. McKellips, Phoenix. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Montgomery Thomas, L street, Fresno. 


Provincial Representative of National Executive Board—Miss Re- 
bekah Hibbard, 156 Bellefontaine street, Pasadena. 


Member at Large—Mrs. Wilson Johnston, 309 Albemarie terrace, 
Portland, Oregon. 


DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 
oe Harry H. Sherman, 2801 Green street, San Fran- 
cisco. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Horace Clifton, 2739 Broderick street, San. 
Francisco; Mrs. George Babcock, 429 Staten avenue, Oakland; 
Mrs. John W. Mitchell, 252 Kingsley street, Palo Alto. 


—* Chairman for Marin—Mrs. C. Edward Holmes, Belve- 
dere. 


Secretary—Mrs. A. E. Newcomb, 263 Fourteenth ave- 

nue, San Francisco. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary Ashe Miller, 2526 Washington 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary Ashe Miller, 2576 Washington 
street. San Francisco. 

Supply Secretary—Mrs. Harold Plummer, 2901 Baker street, San 
Francisco. 

Educational Secretary—Mrs.N ormnn Livermore, Ross. 

ee R. H. Norton, 659 Twenty-eighth avenue, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Treasurer of the United Thank Offering—Mrs. W. B. Allen, 901 
Hamilton avenue, Palo Alto. 

Chairman of the Hospitality Committee—Mrs. Lloyd Robbins, 2129 
Washington street, San Francisco. 

Librarian of the Church Periodical Cub—Mrs. F. H. Gardiner, 845 
Sutter street, San Francisco; telephone Franklin 7525. 

Secretary for “Spirit of Missions”——Mrs. N. B. Livermore, Ross. 

Director Altar Department—Mrs. George Williams, 1159 Glen ave- 
nue, Berkeley. 

Director of Prayer Partnership Plan—Mrs. E. Murray, Pacific 
Grove. 
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By Mrs. G. M. 


The Embroidery Chapter of the Woman’s Auxiliary is in- 
terested in providing for the needs of the parishes and mis- 
sions throughout the Diocese in the matter of Church hang- 
ings, linens and priests’ vestments. An exchange is main- 
tained at the Church Book Store, 1045 Taylor street, San 
Francisco. Churches having equipment no longer in use are 
requested to send it here, that it may be available for other 
parishes. Churches interested in new equipment may obtain 
information from the present chairman. 

Under the former chairman, Mrs. McLulich, a vast amount 
of work was accomplished and the usefulness of this depart- 
ment was demonstrated. Recently Mrs. George M. Williams 
was appointed to this office. Anyone interested may address 
her at 1159 Glen avenue, Berkeley, and through her be as- 
sured of the asisstance and co-operation of the chapter. 

The widespread interest that is felt in diocesan altar guilds 
is shown by the following extract from the current number 
of the American Church Monthly: 


“We are somewhat familiar with the good work done by 
the New York Altar Guild in providing proper furnishing for 
missions and poor churches and we know that guilds for the 
same purpose are in operation in several of the Dioceses. 
But there are hundreds of altars throughout the country 
which are lacking in the simplest requirements for the of- 
fering of the holy sacrifice. We, therefore, welcome the good 
news that a committee, formed at the time of the General 
Convention, is undertaking to promote the formation of 
diocesan guilds in all parts of the Church. For the honor of 
our God and for the furtherance of devotion our readers 
ought to be especially interested in an undertaking of this 
character. .. We must not seek the elaborate render- 
ing of the Eucharist in our own church while we allow the 
absence of the merest decencies in many villages.” 


A little season of prayer each day, a little fellowship with 
God by the reading of His Word, a little act of service to 
one of His children—these are among the forms of cultiva- 
tion that bring forth the fruit of the spirit. And we reckon 
that fruit does not come without this. - 


A Great Adventure 
By Canon G. H. B. Wrienr 


When Karl de Schweinitz, at the final luncheon of the 
National Conference of Social Work in Minneapolis, prefaced 
his address by saying, “I have been told that there has been 
an undercurrent of fear in this conference,” there was a 
sudden hush, for many agreed that there had been indeed 
something of depression in the atmosphere. Many familiar 
faces had been absent because of the crisis at home. Espe- 
cially was it true that the representation from the Pacific 
Coast was small and one knew that budgets cut and prob- 
lems pressing had kept them away. It was gratifying to have 
as representative of the California State Department of So- 
cial Welfare Mr. Plover, head of the probation work, who 
had been ‘specially detailed to attend by Mrs. Splivalo, our 
new director. Mr. de Schweinitz, a wholesome-looking rep- 
resentative of the social work field, sent us away with a 
stirring challenge: “Social work is on the brink of one 
of the greatest adventures it has ever known. Over night we 
are becoming public social workers with our psychology 
changed from the ideal of individual, special treatment to 
the idea of equalization. Now is our great opportunity to 
introduce social work as we know it into public thinking. 
This is no day for the weakling or the standpatter. The great 
adventure, whether we will or no, is on us. Any social work- 
er who is worth his salt will get into it.” 

So with these ringing words from the man whose chosen 
title for his great book, “The Art of Helping People Out of 
Trouble,” has seemed to characterize him, we folded our 
tents and slipped away from Minneapolis. 

My respect for these great idealists of social work was 
immensely increased by what I saw and heard at the Min- 
neapolis conference, June 14 to 20. Here is a group of 
thoughtful people, above all unselfish in their aims, looking 
at conditions in a large way and with foresight, ready to 
meet the emergency into which crass materialism has 
brought us. And one can not but see here the close connec- 
tion between this movement and the Church as we love to 
picture it in our dreams of what it ought to be. Social Service 
is the child of Christianity, not of the Church, alas! and its 
leaders are sincerely trying to put into practice the funda- 
mental principles which the great Son of God came into the 
world to teach. The Gospel is nothing but social. To say 
that it is anything but that is to betray its founder. My only 
prayer is that, like the leaders in social work, the Church 
may cast aside fear—fear of the social ideals of Christ, fear 
that capitalism may be in danger of being superseded by 
some better system, fear that war may be abolished, fear 
that some of our cherished traditions may prove to be after 
all ridiculous—and with our faces to the rising run of each 
new day, may adventure forth to live the Christ ideals and 
them alone. 

In association with the conference itself the eleventh Na- 
tional Conference on Social Service of the Episcopal Church 
was held. Under the efficient leadership of Rankin Barnes 
it lived up to its traditions. Because of the fact that the 
Federal Council of Churches now functions as an associate 
group, the special program of our own conference was cut 
to a minimum. This did not prove entirely satisfactory, as 
it was felt that we had many personal problems to discuss 
and in our way. An excellent suggested program of attend- 
ance on the morning sessions of the main conference had 
been worked out, including a choice of section meetings 
that seemed to be of special value to the Church worker. The 
section on industrial and economic problems I attended 
pretty regularly each day. Unemployment was the main topic 
and it must be the principal subject of thought and discus- 
sion for us all until it is solved. Over-production, under- 
consumption, farm relief, stabilizing industry—call it what 
you will, the most important fact in the world today is that 
millions of human beings with a perfect right to a full life, 
to liberty and to self-realization are walking the streets seek- 
ing jobs, through no fault of their own but because “some one 
has blundered.” In every section the same sense of fear for 
the next winter was expressed, because this insecurity af- 
fects health, leisure time activities, neighborhood and com- 
munity life, the family, child welfare, delinquency, mental 
conditions, organization of social forces, the immigrant and 
professional standards just as much as it affects the section 
on industry. There was no fear of facing the problems of the 
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next There was the courageous expression of the 
need of. carrying on all our usual character-building work, 
that the morale of the community might not be broken 
down, at the same time taking on all the added relief and 
taking thought to solve “the problem.” 

Some of the topics discussed under the head of unemploy- 
nent?” by John A. Lapp, former president of the confer- 
tions in the Clothing Industry,” “Is Unemployment Perma- 
nent?” by John A. Lapp, former preseident of the confer- 
ence, emphasizing the fact that this is no mere cyclical un- 
employment but a new epoch in the world’s history. In his 
paper on “International Aspects of Unemployment” Father 
Ryan was rather inclined to take the position that America 
could do a great deal of housecleaning for herself if the 
Government would take action. The subject of unmemploy- 
ment insurance,” recognized as only a palliative, was given 
one session—“The Government’s Contribution,” discussed) by 
a university professor; “Insurance by Industry,” by a settle- 
ment worker, and “Labor’s Point of View” by a labor lead- 
er. At two morning sessions six solutions of unemployment 
were discussed. The audiences seemed restively unimpressed 
by these suggestions. The first three are “The Unemployment 
Exchange,” “Public Works” and “The Elimination of Child 
Labor.” The other three are “Shorter Weeks and Hours,” 
“Regularization of Industry” and “A New Program for the 
Handicapped.” 

In the words of Father Ryan, “We must see solutions in 
the spirit of self-accusation, chagrin and humility.” 

Next month I shall speak more fully of the Church confer- 
ence and of other features of the meetings. 


Churchmen’s Round Table Luncheon 


At the luncheon held Wednesday, July 15, at the Elks Club 
there was a very interesting discussion of the attitude of the 
Protestant Church toward the peace movement and the mis- 
take embodied therein of taking it for granted that being 
prepared meant that we were in favor of war. 

The following were among those present and participating 
in the discussion: Charles A. Vogelsang, Fred T. Foster, Win- 
throp Martin, T. J. Ivans, J. Maxwell MacVean, P. C. Wood- 
house, Theo. F. Dredge, W. C. F. Gillam, Norman D. Kelley, 
E. E. Robinson, John S. Graham and Victor J. Robertson. 

After a general review of the subject of the Church and 
its logical attitude toward preparedness, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 


WHenreEas, It seems to have become a habit among religious 
assemblages to condemn military training and to urge its 
abandonment, especially in non-military schools and col- 
leges; and 

Wuenreas, This campaign is based on lack of information 
and understanding of the subject and the erroneous assump- 
tion that such training implants the martial spirit that in- 
cites, encourages and upholds war; and 


Wuenreas, The reverse is the fact, as may be vouched for 
by anyone who has been fortunate enough to have taken such 
training and has benefited thereby physically, mentally and 
morally and has been made to realize by actual experience 
that it develops the spirit of friendship, tolerance, conform- 
ity, co-operation and consideration—all of great value in 
building a democracy; 

Resolved, That the Churchmen’s Round Table regrets and 
condemns these attacks upon military training as ill-advised 
and unwarranted and as playing into the hands of the pa- 
cifist, who may be, unwittingly but none the less certainly, 
playing at the same time into the hands of the communist, 
whose sole aim is not the prevention of war but the destruc- 
tion by it or by any other means of our own or any other 
a of civilized government and of religious institutions as 
well; 


Resolved, That it is time for those who know the value 
of military training to the individual and to the state, to 


‘rise to its defence and to speak up and out at all times in no 


uncertain or hesitant terms. If we had any doubt about the 
value of military training and preparedness it should have 
been set definitely at rest by the unhappy experience of 
1917, when our lack of it and our unwillingness to an- 
ticipate it caused fearful, unnecessary loss of precious lives. 


The Church should be reminded that it can not hope to 
strengthen its influence among thoughtful, patriotic people 


by allowing its spokesmen to denounce the agencies upon 
which the country must depend for its security, perhaps for 
its existence. 

Just so long as there is an organization calling itself The 
Militant Ungodly, whose sole aim is to tear down religion 
and what it stands for and whose membership is growing 
rapidly, just so long will it be mecessary for the Church to 
be militant. Under no circumstances must the Church of 
God strike its colors to any foe. 


News of the Province of the Pacific 


By DePpaRTMENT OF PuBLicITy 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Mr. W. H. Crocker’s Dinner—All of the delegates from the 
Province will, as usual, be the guests of Mr. W. H. Crocker 
of California on Thursday, September 24, at the Brown Pal- 
ance Hotel in Denver. Mr. Crocker’s dinners have always 
been an outstanding, special feature at past General Con- 
ventions, for while the delegates from the Province are sev- 
enty or eighty, the guests have numbered one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and included the Presiding Bishop and 
miany distinguished prelates, clergy and laymen from other 
Provinces. 

Eight Dinners—At Denver the other seven Provinces also 
will have dinners and an unique feature will be an address 
by the Presiding Bishop, Rt. Rev. James DeWolf verry, D. D., 
speaking from some central point to the entire eight dinners 
simultaneously by radio transmission. 


Recognition of Potentiality of Provinces Gaining Ground— 
For all the bishops and delegates to gather in eight social 
groups during General Convention indicates that the powers 
in charge of arrangements are keenly alive to the growing 
provincial consciousness of the Church. 


Topics for Discussion—The report of the Joint Committee 
on Provinces, outlined last month, will undoubtedly provide 
matter for discussion at all the dinners. The question of 
naming the presiding officer of each Province “Archbishop” 
also may come up. Our Province, with its headquarters and > 
Department of Publicity, will possibly be two jumps ahead 
of the other seven. 


DIOCESAN AND DISTRICT PAPERS 


Several have taken the usual vacation and stopped issues 
during the “lean summer months.” Not so, our good friend, 
The Alaska Churchman. The able editor, Rev. Michael J. 
Kippenbrock, has earned a well-deserved six months’ fur- 
lough and is visiting his old home in Virginia. The Alaska 
Churchman has gone with him and will appear regularly 
from its temporary southern headquarters. 


VISITORS FROM THE ORIENT 


We had hoped to announce that delegates to General Con- 
vention from Japan, China, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands 
would be available for assignments to Pacific Coast churches 
while en route but information indicates that none will 
loiter on their way to Denver. 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


This institution has been adopted by the Province for 
some years. The Rev. Schuyler Pratt has joined the faculty 
at Berkeley and will be greatly missed at Hood River, Ore., 
where he has done much constructive work. 


Humility 
“What I do thou knowest not now.” 


O God, take down our towering vanity and make us mem- 
bers of the divine order of humility in which the master is 
the servant of all, washing their wayward feet. How can the 
spirit of man be proud in the presence of Thine infinite hu- 
mility, in which Thou dost minister to the lowly, rebuking 
our haughtiness and teaching us that he is greatest who 
serves most faithfully, most gladly. May we learn of Him 
who is gentle of heart, patient in trial, prompt in obedience, 
doing Thy will as our own. Heal what is broken, add what 
is lacking and fulfill Thy will in us, lest we die without ever 
saveng lived; in the name of Jesus. Amen.—Joseph Fort 
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Diocesan Treasurer’s Report to End of June 


Last year’s Received 
figures to date 
Nation Wide Campaign receipts from 
parish and mission treasurers on 
Sunday School offerings .. ........ 2,304.29 1,753.25 
Fifty per cent to Diocesan Working 
Sunday School offerings to National 
cod ides 2,304.29 1,753.25 
Balance to equal 50 per cent Nation 
Wide Campaign to National Council 10,630.40 10,325.36 
Diocesan Working Fund 
Last year’s Received 
figures to date 
Balance from last year.............. $ 40084 $$ 438.83 
Fifty per cent receipts as above... ... 12,934.69 12,078.61 
Appropriations 
Last year’s Appro- 
figures priated 
Department of Church Extension. ...$ 9,810.48 $10,353.89 
Religious Education ................ 513.86 1,015.75 
Revenue and Finance .............. 1,952.11 1,892.65 
a ds 250.00 250.00 
Debts and Contingencies ............ 698.30 485.35 
Budget 
For year To date 
Department of Church Extension... .. $18,300.00 9,150.00 
Religious Education ................ 2,080.00 1,040.00 
Revenue and Finance .............. 4,000.00 2,000.00 
Debts and Contingencies ............ 155.00 77.50 


The receipts in July to date of going to press are so small 
as to make no appreciable difference in the graph, which is 
omitted from the back cover page this month. 

The above report for the half-year shows a deficit of 
nearly $4,060. Parish treasurers are urged to make up their 
arrearages at once. 


Retarded Children Given Expert Care 

Situated on the sunny slopes of Mount Tamalpais, out of 
the fog belt is The Cedars, a school for retarded and delicate 
children. The Cedars is directed by Miss Cora M. Myers and 
Miss Gabrielle Ranshaw, who have made a lifelong study of 
the retarded child problem. Every facility is provided and 
beautiful grounds surround the school for play and exercise. 
The atmosphere is one of loving attention and culture. The 
children, being nearly the same age, develop rapidly under 


such conditions. Inquiries to Miss Myers are treated con- 
fidentially. 


All education culminates in religion because it is chief 
among human interests and because it gives inner unity to 
the mind, heart and will.—Pro/. G. Stanley Hall. 


Fourth Annual Lay Conference at Menlo Park, 
September 5-7 


The Archdeacon recently received the following letter 
from Mr. Norman Rushton, senior warden of St. Paul's 
Church, Burlingame, regarding the coming Lay Confer- 
ence: 

San Francisco, July 20, 1931. 
Archdeacon A. W. Noel Porter, 
1215 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 


My Dear Archdeacon Porter: On Saturday last I was at 
Menlo School and had a conversation with President Lowry 
S. Howard with regard to the Lay Conference which is to be 
held at the school, September 5-7. Mr. Howard called my 
attention to the fact that they are just completing their new 
dormitory costing $100,000 and that this will house the dele- 
gates to this Lay Conference. We are certainly indebted to 
Menlo School for the honor which they are giving us in 
being the first to occupy this magnificent new building. You 
may assure all prospective delegates that they are due for 
the surprise of their lives when they find themselves in this 
lovely building and the beautiful surroundings of the school. 

In connection with the school is a fine, outdoor swimming 
pool which is not excelled anywhere. There is a miniature 
golf course, not of the mushroom variety but real greens and 
approaches. If the school permits use of this course, as I 
am sure they will, every golfer will be able to take a few 
strokes off his score as a result of this weekend. 

Never did the Lay Confreence have anything like this 
opportunity to get together in surroundings conducive to 
happiness and constructive work. 

Your circular, along with a copy of this letter, is being 
sent to Mr. Howard. Mr. Howard asked me to get definite as- 
surances as to the number who will attend this meeting at 
the earliest possible date and notify him just what the num- 
ber of men attending the affair will be. By all means go the 
limit in making promises to the delegates as to what they 
may expect at Menlo School. The plant itself is a liberal 
education to all who see it, with reference to the education 
of boys of this generation. My only further hope is that the 
men attending the conference may have an opportunity to 
get acquainted with some of the personnel of the institution. 

Cordially yours, 
NorMAN RuSHTON. 


The program will include the following topics: 


1. The Church's Call to Rediscovery. (Suggested by the Na- 
tional Council.) 
(a) In Discipleship. 
(b) In Fellowship. 
(c) In Stewardship. 


2. The Challenges to Loyalty. 
(a) The Layman’s Loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
(b) The Layman’s Loyalty to His Rector. 
(c) The Layman’s Loyalty to His Parish. 
(d) The Layman’s Loyalty to His Diocese and the Gen- 
eral Church. 
3. Vignettes of Diocesan Activity. 
(a) In the Mission Field. 
(b) In Religious Education. 
(c) In Social Service. 


4. Plans for the Fall Campaign. 
5. Question Box. 


The only cost for the entire weekend is $4 per person. 
There will be accommodations for seventy-five men and 
each man must bring his own blankets and bedding. Ther2 
will be oportunities for fellowship, worship, education and 
recreation (golf, tennis, swimming, horseshoes.) It is hoped 
that vestrymen and representatives will be present from all 
parishes and missions. Lay réaders and members of the 
churchmen’s associations especially are urged to attend. All 
men are cordially invited. A thoroughly enjoyable time is 
promised. For further details see the August issue of The 
Pacific Churchman or communicate with the Archdeacon, 
1215 Sacramento street, San Francisco. 


“Did you see much poverty in Europe?” 
“Yes, indeed; a good deal. In fact, I brought some back 
with me.—Montreal Star. 
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WITH THE ARCHDEACON 


The Good Priest 


(Preached by Archdeacon Porter at the ordination to the 

priesthood of the Rev. Frederick H. Avery and the Rev. 

Eberts M. McKechnie, in St. Paul’s Church, Oakland, Friday 
morning, May 29.) 


Text: Isaiah 32:2—“He shall be like the shadows of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 


The Bible dramatizes human life. Theologians define the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man but the 
blessed Master dramatized them in the parables of the 
Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan. In these we see the 
younger son and the father; we see the priest and the Levite; 
we have persons instead of definitions. 


Philosophers split hairs about the problem of suffering. 
Job puts it into a drama. We see the sufferer, his misfor- 
tunes, his kinsmen and his friends. The puzzle becomes con- 
crete, tangible. The drama localizes; it focalizes; it visual- 
izes; it personalizes; it arouses where definitions only put to 
sleep. 

Our text is another bit of splendid dramatization. It is a 
poet’s picture of a great and good life. In it we may see the 
characteristics of a true priest. It is a desert scene—there 
are no trees; there is no grass; there is heard no sound of 
waterfall or voice of any brook. There is not a sprig of 
green or color of blossom anywhere. By day there is only 
the burning atmosphere, heated seven times hot by the tropic 
sun. By night, when the wind rises, there is only the drift- 
ing sand. 

The traveler grows weary and faint and is half ready to 
die. Then comes the hour when in the distance one sees 
waving palms and green earth; the fragrance of flowers is in 
the air and from afar there comes the sound of rushing 
water—the oasis is reached. 

It is a meadow in the heart of the desert,a blooming gar- 
den in the center of burning sands. Rejoicing in its refresh- 
ment, the traveler wanders to the windward side and there 
the miracle stands revealed. There is heaped up the great 
rocks. They have made the garden. They have stood as bul- 
warks against the drifting sand. Under their shadow the 
grass has taken root, the trees have lifted up their heads and 
the springs of living water have sent forth their crystal 
streams. 

These rocks have turned the desert into an Eden. Instead 
of death there is life. Instead of desolation there is plenty. 
Looking upon the oasis in the desert the old prophet’s heart 
burst into song and he said: “A great man, yes, a good 
priest, shall be like that.” “He shall be like the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.” 

The first characteristic of a true priest is humilily. The 
oasis which the rock has built is its own perennial poem of 
praise. Little men are anxious lest they “bloom unseen and 
waste their sweetness on the desert air.” But the truly great 
can afford to wait, knowing this law that nothing worth 
while is ever lost. For a while the world may be deceived 
by noise and glitter and self-seeking but give the world time 
and as surely as the needle points to the pole, so it finally 
recognizes the man who has the spirit of humility, of self- 
forgetfulness. 

Augustine was once asked: “What is the first Christian 
virtue?” He replied: “Humility.” “What is the second?” 
Again he answered: “Humility.” “What is the third?” Still 
again he answered: “Humility.” Humility has oftentimes 
been misunderstood. In all the pagan world it was not con- 
sidered a virtue. Humility was always and everywhere a de- 
fect, a blemish, a vice—for it stood for something low an 
weak and cringing. , 

But with the coming of the blessed Master the word took 
on new meaning. It was cleansed and transformed. Our 
Lord was humble but His humility certainly was not mean- 
ness of spirit. There was nothing weak or cringing or crawl- 
ing about Him. He was the manliest of men. He possessed 
a lofty, regnant spirit and no man ever estimated himself so 
highly. To the astonished crowd He proclaimed: “I am the 


light of the world. I am the good shepherd. I am the way, 
the truth and the life.” 

Humility, then, does not mean humiliation. It does not 
spring from a low opinion of oneself but from a high opinion 
of God. That man is truly humble who clearly sees behind all 
his gifts and possessions and successes that God is the real 
source of these things and not himself. 

A little child is humble—humble in its teachableness, in 
its willingness to learn, in its perfect trust. And unless we 
become as little children we can not enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The true idea of humility is suggested by the phrase, 
“Keeping in the background.” Ii is the shadow of self that 
spoils. All great life is self-concealing, self-forgetful. As Kip- 
ling says: “I have done one braver deed than all the worthies 
did; and hence a braver yet doth spring, which is to keep 
that hid.” 

When John the Baptist came out of the wilderness, men 
knew that a great man had appeared. But when they sought 
to discover his name and pedigree he simply said: “I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 

When Rembrandt painted his great picture, “The Night 
Watch,” the leaders of the city pressed forward to be in the 
foreground but he painted them ideally. So when the picture 
was finished and they failed to discover themselves they 
were disappointed and dissatisfied. That is a mistake we all 
make. That is what so frequently spoils our best work—self. 

Surely there is no fruit of the Holy Spirit more inviting 
than humility. We love it in our children. We love it in our 
friends. And it is especially beautiful in the Christian min- 
ister and those who call themselves Christians. It is the pass- 
port to power. “He that exalteth himself shall be abased and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


“The saint who wears Heaven’s brightest crown 
In deepest adoration bends. 
The weight of glory bows him down the most, 
The most his soul ascends. 
Nearest the throne should ever be 
The footstool of humility.” 


The priest who is characterized by this virtue is “Like 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

A good priest also must be human. Unless he is healthily 
human he can not be the most effective exposition of the 
divine. While our Lord was essentially divine, at the same | 
time He was intensely human. He began His ministry by 
attending a wedding feast and His first miracle was wrought 
to prolong the festivities. He accepted all social invitations, 
declined none. He compared Himself to a musician piping 
in the streets for the children to dance. He was a great 
favorite with the little ones. He was so full of joy and 
peace that He had joy and peace to give away. “My peace 
give I unto you.” 

As a rule He drew His illustrations from familiar scenes 
in daily life—the fluted grass, the wild flowers, the boats 
on the lake, the white clouds, the sun reddening the sky 
against the approaching storm. On all these He hung death- 
less lessons. While He was a profound thinker, yet He rarely 
used abstract statements, but chose sunny picture words 
with which to make His meaning clear to the children and 
busy workers. He mixed with the people. He understood 
their conditions, their wistfulness and longings and by His 
daily life and teaching helped them to a nobler way of 
living. 

As priests we are called to a similar service. We are not 
meant to be monks, recluses, anchorites. We are to mix in 
society. We are to get into the homes of the people. We are 
to eat the bread of the people. We are to talk the talk of 
the people. We are to make the people feel that a real man 
has come among them. 

Generally speaking, there are two kinds of clergymen. The 
first may be described as the anti-human type. If he ever 
smiled no one remembers it. If he ever thinks of the social 
problems of the community nobody is informed of it. If 
the pathos and tragedy of the human lot has ever stirred his 
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Two such gardens form the side aisles 
of the 


CHAPEL OF THE CHIMES 


4499 Piedmont Avenue 
Oakland, California. 


(California Crematorium and Columbarium) 


The charges for our service are the 
lowest in this country 


Please write for booklets and gift cards 


soul nobody is aware of it. For all practical purposes he is 
serenely non-human. He goes his solitary, uninviting way 
and quite naturally other people go theirs. 

There was such a preacher in one of our large cities. It 
was said of him that he was a wonderful man; that he could 
dive the deepest, stay under the longest and come up the 
dryest of any preacher in town. Many people heard him 
_once—but never again. He considered himself an intellec- 
tualist; he understood books, in fact he was quite a-.scholar, 
but he did not understand men. He was not human, and so 
his ministry to a large degree was a failure. 

But there is another type of clergyman—the human type. 
And we need not look far for an illustration. There comes to 
mind a priest in this Diocese who has just celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. His has been a long and 
honored ministry. He has given himself to his people. He 
visits them in their homes. He enters into their lives and 
tries to make them realize that he is their friend. He takes 
his part in the life of the community. He has a sympathetic 
understanding ‘for the problems of the time. He accepts the 
challenge of the new and endeavors to weld it into the 
heritage of the old. The people realize that he is not only a 
priest but a real man and so he exerts a great influence for 
God and His Church. 

Such a man was Phillips Brooks. You have probably read 
the fascinating book recently written about him by Bishop 
Lawrence. On Thursday morning, January 26, 1893, in the 
vestibule of Trinity Church, Boston, Phillips Brooks lay dead. 
A great multitude thronged the place to pay their last tokens 
of respect. Why? It was not because he had preached in 
Westminster Abbey before the Queen of England; not be- 
cause he ministered in one of our largest churches; not be- 
cause he was a Bishop, known on two continents. 

No! The Phillip Brooks whom they loved was the man 
’ who had gone into the humble abode of a working woman 
and when he saw how tired she was had taken the baby and 
insisted that the mother should go out into the sunshine and 
get a breath of fresh air while he held her babe. It was the 


Phillips Brooks who took note of three young men attentive 
in his great congregation and having learned where they 
lived, climbed up to their rooms in that cheap boarding 
house one sultry Sunday afternoon and by that little act 
won them to Jesus Christ. It was the Phillips Brooks who, 
on visiting a poverty-stricken home, noticed a little lad who 
was nearly blind. They had no money, so he provided 
proper medical and surgical care and the boy was made 
whole. It was because, like his Master, Phillips Brooks was 
intensely human—broad in his sympathies. 


Of the ministers who fail—one ‘here and there may do 
so because he is not sufficiently divine, but the larger num- 
ber of us fail because we are not sufficiently human. The 
average congregation will forgive its minister almost any- 
thing but they will never forgive him if he is unmanly or 
non-human. 


The true priest, then, must know his people. He must en- 
deavor to enter into their joys and sorrows, to strengthen 
them in time of sorrow and temptation and lead them to a 
clearer vision of the Master’s face. Such a priest is “Like 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 


Finally, the good priest must remember that he is a herald 
—a herald of Jesus Christ. The Church today is facing cru- 
cial times but never was there a greater opportunity, a 
greater challenge. In spite of the materialism of this mechan- 
istic age we see evidences of the fact that men are hungry 
for the best things, that they are longing for spiritual leader- 
ship. They are tired of opinions 4nd controversies. They 
want to know Christ as sayior, Christ as friend, Christ as 
hero, Christ Whom to know is life eternal. And herein is 
our opportunity and privilege. 


There are a score of problems of Christian conduct that 
await solution, such as the industrial problem, the interna- 


.tional problem, the problem of Christian unity, the prob- 


lems of war and peace—all these are capable of being inter- 
preted on the basis of God’s fatherhood as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the only message that 
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adequately meets the situation and so we must bear witness 
to Him by preaching and living. 

A distinguished Bishop visited a class in the divinity 
school and during the course of his address advised the 
students: “Endeavor in every sermon, no matter what the 
theme, so to present Christ and His love that a man coming 
into the congregation who knew Him not might find the way 
of salvation.” 

If Christ is the theme of our preaching we may feel that 
though our preaching is feeble it has in it an element of 
power that comes not from us but from God. One doesn’t 
have to be long in the ministry to realize that. 


A young clergyman visited a little church one stormy Sun- 
day and found only two persons present. His sermon, such 
as it was, had been carefully prepared and the temptation 
was to save it for a large congregation. But the thought 
came to him: “If these two men have come to church 
through all this bad weather they are entitled to the best I 
have.” So he preached on the text, “Our life is hid with 
Christ in God.” Not long afterward he was summoned to 
the bedside of a man who had been taken ill suddenly. As 
the clergyman entered the room the sick man said: “I do 
not know whether I will get well but I want to tell you that 
the sermon you preached that stormy Sunday has deter- 
mined me to give my life tc Jesus Christ.” It was not the 
sermon but the Spirit of God, taking the weak things of man 
and using them with power. 

And so it is whenever a minister speaks, however much 
he may feel his own unworthiness, if he speaks in Christ’s 
name in humble dependence upon His spirit, he speaks as 
an ambassador of God and has this promise: “Lo, | am with 
you always—literally all the days—today, tomorrow, even 
to the end of the world.” 

Here, then, is the secret of power. We must point to the 
Rock of Ages, in whose shadow there is the secret of peace, 
the peace that passeth all understanding. “Whoso dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” | 

And now to you, my dear friends and brothers, let me 
give a few added words of counsel: 


First. Be humble, be human, be heralds, The challenge is 
the call to the heroic. As Bishop Nichols said, it is “the 
charm of the tough job.” Don’t be impatient for results. Do 
your best and leave results to God. 


Second. Remember ‘you are an officer in the Church of 
Christ. You are under orders. Do the Church’s work in the 
Church‘s way. Remember always that the Church is wiser 
than her wisest member. Be loyal to your Bishop and to the 
clergy who have authority over you. 

Three. Above everything else, endeavor to be a man of 
God. Take a little time each day to cultivate your spiritual 
life. Study to see God’s face in prayer, in the Bible, in 
the Prayer Book, in the sacraments and in the lives of your 
fellow men, so that you may be able the better to reveal Him 
to others. 

You will have your problems and trials—we all do. You 
also will have blessed compensations in the love of little 
children, in the abiding friendships of people whom under 
God you have been permitted to serve and help and com- 
fort. 

Go forth, then, in the power of His might and may God 
Himself be with you and keep you close to Himself always. 
A good priest “shall be like the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” 


Young People’s Fellowship Wants Delegate 


The Young People’s Fellowship of the Diocese of Califor- 
nia is hunting for two of its members or advisors who will 
be able to represent it at the second National Conference of 
the National Federation of Episcopal Young People, to be 
ey at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minnesota, from August 

6 to 31. 


St. Barnabas Plans Rummage Sale 


St. Barnabas Mission will hold a rummage sale in the fall 
of this year. Proceeds will be applied to the debt. Those 


wishing to contribute from their wardrobe, attic or basement 


are requested to please ring up Mrs. Reed, Montrose 5817, 
and some one will call for donations. 


Christian Optimism 
By Rev. W. M. Bours 

; It is one thing to accept and to teach a crass philosophy 
in an attempt to account for the origin, functions and hopes 
native to man’s divinely-created spiritual nature, and quite 
another thing to accept for oneself — accordant with the 
proof in Christian living—and to present for the guidance 
of others—true to the Gospel of Jesus Christ—man’s spir- 
itual destinies toward measurable perfection now and the 
beneficence of the continued and the completed bliss of im- 
miortality hereafter. | 

Christian optimism is based on the certainty of the resur- 
rection of Jesus the Christ. “If Christ be not risen,” wrote 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, “then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” With the conviction of certain 
knowledge, which that apostle shared with “above five hun- 
dred brethren at once,” by the apprehension of his physical 
senses, St. Paul verified the central truth and optimism of 
“the faith which was once delivered unto the saints”: “Now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of 
them that slept.” 

Accordant with the Pauline narrative of the visual evi- 
dences, on which is based the primal conviction of the 
actuality of Christ’s resurrection in the flesh, optimism is not 
the fruitage of a negation of facts, the reality of which is 
cognizable by a normal use of faculties God-given for the 
apprehension of truth. To prove to the “terrified and af- 
frighted” disciples, after the resurrection of Jesus, His 
identity as perfect Man, He said unto them: “Behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” 

Until steadfast faith is rewarded with vision “face to 
face,” any grasp of the cataclysmic fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion must be by spiritual apprehension. The great apostle 
to the Gentiles, in his marvelous outlook on the proclivities 
of human nature, anticipated the difficulties in the way of 
Christian belief that would follow the closure of Scriptural 
history: “The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him; neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 

Spiritualized optimism is the substratum of Christian 
hope: a mark of progressive saintship. Optimism is begotten . 
of a disposition squarely to face things as they are, making 
the most of circumstances, and in the light of the lessons of 
the past, to contribute toward the realization of best things 
in the future. 

It was in evidence of that spiritual buoyancy, which so 
possessed the soul of patient Job, amid difficulties many 
times multiplied, that he could, by the exercise of a prophetic 
vision, lighten a way through affliction to the surety of con- 
viction: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: and through 
this body be destroyed, yet shall I see God: whom I shall 
see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not as a 
stranger.” 

Prudence is a counter-balance to optimism as a comple- 
mental element in the making of spirituality, through en- 
richment by heavenly grace, secure in its conformation to 
divine providence. In fine, a Christian is an optimist because 
he is a Christian. 
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The Strategic Man 


By Rev. Joun S. Buntina, Rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, St. Louis, Missouri, in The Living Church 


“Success in the Church,” said one of our leaders recently, 
“is not due to a strategic position but to a strategic man.” 
But what is a strategic man, what is his secret, his clue, the 
mysterious force that drives him on to his goal? We so 
often stop just where we should go on. At a time when con- 
ventions, annual reports and grand totals are in order, the 
question is of immense importance. For things religious are 
not moving as they should today. 

The Church must succeed. We know that. She must sweep 
forward, win, grow, advance in every way and make all 
deadness to live again. It takes a strategic man for such lead- 
ership. But that is the picture that comes to our mind when 
we use the word? We are not quite sure, however, that there 
is no such thing as a strategic position. Was there no advan- 
tage in holding the pass of Thermopylae, the high bluffs of 
Vicksburg, Marye’s Heights at Fredericksburg and the hills 
above Verdun? But in any case, the strategy must first be in 
the man, not in the terrain. | 

Let us make this man strategic like Christ. Because we are 
so tempted today to win just anyhow and in any way, sub- 
stituting appearance for character, large scores for a changed 
life and fluency for obedience, it seems so much more invit- 
ing to seek.the strategy of success than the strategy that 
climbed the slope of Calvary and ruled with the sway of the 
cross! 

Without doubt there is a money problem. A deficit of a 
million is a big sum at any time but particularly now. But 
may not the cause lie back in our deeper life where all of 
us truly live and feel and think? For have not people al- 
Ways given, given magnificently, when they clearly saw, 
deeply felt and commandingly understood? What huge sums 
we poured out for Liberty loans and sent to sufferers, famine- 
stricken abroad and storm-swept here. Because we saw clear- 
ly and felt deeply, we did and always will! 

Bread was needed by a hungry multitude long ago and 
certain strategic leaders then in charge, baffled and beaten 
by a hard situation, brought it to One who saw and who told 
them plainly what to do. When they looked into his face and 
said, “Whence, Master, can we buy bread?” He quickly told 
them how. But we might well remember today, when money 
is needed and must be had, that this Face is just as near as 
then, just as real and lovely and wise, and the man who sees 
this and acts upon it will be strategic. Are we sure, however, 
that this is what we mean—this vision and then this action? 

What, then, was the strategic secret of Jesus? What did 
he try first to do? What was foremost in his values? Did he 
first organize, build, collect? Did he say,, “You must first 
have a new plant?” Did he give men to understand that the 
greatest need, the first thing, was superstructure and that, 
having this, men would become aware of God, blind eyes 
would see and dead lives would sing again? Did he move 
thus from the outside inward? 

Did he not do the other thing, move from the inside out- 
ward? Did he not thrill men with the gift of a new passion 
and power, give them a kindling hope that made a dead wick 
to blaze, enlarging and multiplying personality, turning ex- 
istence into life and lifting life up to the eternal? Breaking 
over each horizon with a blaze of new light that overspread 
their whole sky, they walked happily onward, cheering one 
another as they went. Since they were so changed within, 
they could not fail to gather many others along with them, 
for when we have so much ourselves we are moved to share 
it. Nor was it hard to write its story and when written it 
was more than a tale, it was a song and a flame. Nor again 
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gatherer, the man who mingles well on the street, is much 
mentioned and seen, getting people’s attention and praise, all 
of which things are useful and good in their way, but are 
not character. They make entries in a yearbook but not al- 
ways in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 


But what a wonderful thing to have and to use the secret 
of a strategic Christ. What a thrilling thing it ought to be 
to follow a leader, not for his cleverness, charm and repartee . 
but because a light breaks through him and a power comes 
our way. Not a man who merely mixes with others but who 
changes them, holding them through the magnet of a sur- 
rendered obedience. Not a wayside sign who tells you where 
to go but a companion who helps you to get there. Not a 
man with a facile nod and a good story but who has a cer- 
tain way that makes you feel eternity. Not a man who just 
says things but through whom Another says things! Living 
in the present and loving it all, he yet feels there is a beyond 
more glorious still. 

Let us be strategic, not like Peter when he “hail toiled all 
night and taken nothing,” but like Peter when he said: “We 
can not but speak things we have seen and heard.” Not like 
Paul when, aggressive, tireless, fearless, “he pursued them 
unto strange cities,” but like Paul, captured, stopped, im- 
prisoned, he sounds out a word of hope that has cheered the 
ages, “I know whom I have believed.” Nor yet like Wesley in 
Savannah, young, attractive, busy, interesting and uncap- 
tured of God, but like Wesley of Epworth and before thou- 
sands, preaching, praying and changing the whole life of his 
time. 

Often with us the strategic man is one whose eyes and 
ears have been caught and held by men and he leans and 
looks toward the streets of the world. But with Christ the 
strategic man is one whose eyes and ears have been caught 
by God. Freely coming and going in all human ways, yet in- 
wardly he looks and leans toward a hidden Face, veiled and 
silent, but felt and followed. . 

Through this man something must always come, must 
stream and flash and blow. When near him a door will seem 
to open, a gate swing, a curtain lift and another world be 
added to our own, making this one light where it was dark 
and we can travel on to the end. 

The greatest strategist of all knew what he was doing and 
still knows. None need fear to lead where he moves. Not 
always will it draw crowds, not always will it raise appor- 
tionments or build as men would like to build. Yet even in 
this world of ours, selfish and sordid and hard, it will be 
found as Napoleon said that “He has drawn more men after 
him than Alexander or Caesar.” Rising upward here and 
there are more glorious temples upreared by men of his 
spirit than by all the noisy workers in our modern world. 


We stood in the nave of the Chartres Cathedral last sum- 
mer, spellbound before all its amazing beauty, mystery, 
wonder and vastness that spread before us—perhaps the 
world’s most remarkable church. Nearby stood two visitors, 
conversing in low tones. One of them said to the other, “I 
wonder who built this wonderful cathedral?” And his friend 
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strategic man must resemble the Eternal Strategist. It will 
surely triumph, scale all heights, flash through all hindrance, 
the only thing that will ever win through, straight through 
all sin and death. 

We have our doubts, however, that this is what is meant 
by “give us a strategic man.” There is something else that 
looks like it but is far away and draws us in another direc- 
tion. The publicity specialist, the Rotarian mixer, the money 
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replied, in a way we will not forget, “The love of God built 
it. Nothing else could.” He was right—nothing else could, 
nothing else ever will build like the skill which the love of 
God lends to human hearts and hands. 

We want a strategic man, this kind of a strategic man, 
today. With a strategy born of a religious outlook that is 
God-finding and man-changing and whose heart sings with 


the music of Oxenham’s “Great Heart”: 


“Where are you going, Great Heart?” 
“To set all burdened people free, 
To win for all God’s liberty, 
To ’stablish His sweet sovereignty.” 
“God goeth with you, Great Heart.” 


Machinery and Majorities Menace Spiritual 
Freedom 


It is one of the foundation principles of the Christian 
Church that it must not be conformed to the world. It was 
given the divine spirit in order that it might transcend and 
transform the world. In times past its period of weakness 
and impotency have been marked by its conformity to the 
world spirit of secularism and popularity. 


In no past period has this danger to the Church been 
greater than at the present time. It has become so enmeshed 
with the modern spirit of commercialism and secular stand- 
ards of success that it is threatened with the total loss of 
spiritual freedom and authority. The greatest need of today 
is strong and independent spiritual leadership. But when the 
whole Church is enveloped in immense official programs, 
questionnaires, surveys and standards promoting sectarian 
and institutional interests, the lone voice of the non-con- 
formist is crushed or lost in the rush and roar of ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery. 


A recent warning against this insidious and prevalent 
danger was voiced by Raymond B. Fosdick in the following 
trenchant words which deserve the most careful and serious 
consideration. 
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“Conventional opinion tends to become more difficult to 
resist and individual opinion more difficult to assert, as the 
development of science makes the collective judgments of 
the herd easier of ascertainment and expression. The step 
from mass production to mass thinking is, perhaps, shorter 
than we imagine. Consequently, in the machine age individ- 
ual self-assertion is subordinated to collective action; mass 
opinion tends to override its minorities and crush out. the 
lone voices. 

“We have seen the attempt to prohibit the teachings of 
evolution over wide areas and to enforce by law the accept- 
ance of a biological principle to which an uneducated ma- 
jority could subscribe—apparently on the theory that the 
ascertainment of truth is merely a matter of adding up 
voters. We have seen the weapons of the law used to impose 
particular standards of morality, to enforce particular codes 
of private conduct to make the personal habits of the major- 
ity the personal habits also of the minority—in other words, 
to standardize by threat of penalty the ideas and preferences 
of an entire nation. Truly, majorities are in the saddle. We 
in this generation face questions of great moment. They re- 
late to the kind of world our children will inherit. How can 
we maintain the freedom of expression and initiative of the 
individual when the machine process is accentuating the 
old herd instinct for solidarity? Or, as Bertrand Russell 
phrases it, is it possible to have machinery in industry with- 
out having a mechanistic outlook in our thoughts and men- 
tal habits? Does the mass distribution of goods inevitably 
mean the mass distribution of ideas? ‘ 

“Somewhere in our scheme of things—indeed, at the very 
core of it—we must find place for the self-expression and 
spontaneity of persons. Somewhere we must lay the same 
emphasis upon the spiritual freedom of the individual in his 
pursuit of what he believes to be- good, regardless of the 
opinion of the mass, that was laid by Buddha and Lac-Tsze 
and Jesus of Nazareth. But what about the plain majority? 
Our whole political system is based upon it. There is real 
truth in Herbert Spencer’s observation that majorities are 
generally wrong. As a matter of fact, it is always the minori- 
ties that hold the key of progress. The still, small voice, 
speaking through the conscience of a man, bidding him 
choose obloquy and ostracism rather than conform, is, now 
and always, the hope of the race. It gave us Wycliffe and 
Huss and Savonarola and William Wallace and Bruno and 
Hugh [Latimer and a host of heroes and prophets who chal- 
lenged the mass judgments of their generations. What a 
glorious record it is and how it relieves the drab and com- 
placent pages of history. 

“Certainly a little more of this spirit of non-conformity 
would constitute a healthy admixture in American life. And 
it is sorely needed. The danger to any civilization, or any 
living thing whatever, does not: lie in progress but in stag- 
nation; not in growth but in dry rot; not in change but in 
the lack of change. The danger is that we shall cling to the 
shell of our religious, social and economic institutions too 
long after they have been outgrown, adhere to the husk and 
form of ideas too long after they are dead. 

“We come to an inevitable conclusion: In the realm of 
ideas, standardization means death. Society can not afford to 
stamp out variation from type; they are the biological steps 
by which the race advances. It is by the uniqueness, the 
differentiation, of a St. Francis, a Goethe or a Darwin that 
we have any civilization at all. No society can be healthy 
which does not contain strong ingredients of non-conform- 
ity. No mass opinion has any claim to validity which is not 
continually. challenged by the critical judgment of the in- 
dividual. Remorselessly and irresistibly the machine age has 
plowed its way across the life of man. Today we are in the 
complete grip of its gigantic force. Some of its consequences 
we know to be appalling; some we know to be good. In the 
midst of the revolution we can scarcely tell the good from 
the bad, so great is the upheaval. 

“But this we know: That if, as an incident of the machine 
process, the opinion of the individual becomes more hamper- 
ed in expression and diversity and spontaneity are checked, 
then there are no compensatory advantages that can out- 
weigh the disaster. Then, indeed, are we headed for spir- 
itual bankruptcy. The things that make life worth preserv- 
ing are not created by mechanism nor are they born of or- 
ganization, however efficient. They come only from the free- 
dom of the human soul.” 
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On Clerical Salaries and Placement of Clergy 


(From the Convention address of Bishop Sherrill of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts) 


As an indication of the type of advance I have in mind 
let me report that at the last meeting of the Diocesan Coun- 
cil a considerable increase was made in the amount avail- 
able for appropriation by the Committee on the Increase of 
Salaries of the Clergy. Such a step will be gratifying not only 
to a clergy involved but to the donors of the fund ‘as 
well. 

This leads me to speak of that very important matter, the 
salaries of the clergy. We in the Diocese have always prided 
ourselves upon our leadership in such matters. We can never 
forget Bishop Lawrence’s establishment of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund. But the real truth is that we are now falling be- 
hind other dioceses in the matter of average salary. For ex- 
ample, Pennsylvania exceeds our average salary by 10 per 
cent and the Diocese of New York 25 per cent. In this Dio- 
cese we have too many salaries of $2400, $2250, $2000 or 
even less a year. For a married man we should have a mini- 
mum of at least $2500 and rectory and this minimum should 
be the exception rather than the rule. It is interesting to 
note that this is the average salary throughout the whole 
Church, including missionary districts. Too many of our 
clergy are so burdened by financial strain that they can not 
do their best work. Many salaries have remained the same 
for years. J] thoroughly believe that an immediate increase 
of 10 per cent in the salaries of those receiving less than 
$3000 a year would mean a great forward step for the Dio- 
cese. Again, I need not be told that these are difficult times. 
But where there’s a will, there’s a way. I earnestly request 
every vestry to consider very carefully an increase in salary. 
The laymen, not the clergymen, must take the lead. I shall 
be grateful to hear from those parishes which have taken 
positive action. 

Of course, the matter of salary is closely connected with 
the problem of the placement of the clergy, which we are to 
discuss tomorrow, and which I have repeatedly stated to be 
in my judgment the most pressing question before the 
Church. Vestries find it difficult to raise salaries where there 
is dissatisfaction with the rector; and where the salaries are 
insufficient, rectors are bound to feel acutely the necessity 
of a change. More important, the spiritual progress of the 
parish is retarded. That there is great unrest among many 
clergy and parishes is not a matter of theory but of fact. It 
is only to be expected that after years of faithful service 
men should feel that they have won the right to promotion 
in opportunity and I am happy to state as a result of inti- 
mate knowledge that increased usefulness looms larger upon 
the horizon than the amount of salary. Always there are 
transfers which should be made because of good square men 
being placed in round holes. But the difficulty is that no man 
can be moved unless there is a parish which he may be 
given; and there is the real difficulty before which a bishop, 
even with the best of intentions, is helpless. 

There have been various suggestions as to changes in the 
canons to make possible a greater number of transfers. The 
real question, it seems to me, is to decide whether we wish 
to give up our present system of a call by a vestry with a life 
tenure for a rector, for a system of appointment, transfer, 
removal, by a diocesan power. Personally, I am definitely 
opposed to giving the bishop such power, and for many 
reasons I am fearful of placing such control] in the hands of 
any committee, no matter how selected. Short of such power 
I do not see that any diocesan committee would really help 
the situation. We shall do well to consider carefully before 
we change the present canon as to the life tenure of the 
clergy. A professor at Harvard, I am told, has such a tenure 
and as a result real academic freedom is possible. A clergy- 
man is not an employe. He is called to an office which is not 
only priestly but prophetic in the possibilities for leader- 
ship. 

It may be discouraging but I am inclined to believe that 
the answer lies not in the way of legislation but through the 
slower methods of education and co-operation. I would that 
every parish, and particularly every vestry, realize some- 
thing of the life and work of the Christian minister, with an 
appreciaticn of experience and long service. 

The bishops stand ready to be of any possible assistance 
to both clergy and vestries. With mutual confidence and 


trust, such a relationship can be of untold value. Indeed, it 
affords one of the great privileges of the episcopate. There 
are always exceptions to prove the rule but in general, after 
twenty years of residence in this Diocése, I can testify to 
the devotion of the clergy of the Diocese and their wives. 
The more appreciative the laity are of the fact, the easier 
will become the burden of many rectors. 


On the other hand, I can say this to myself as well as to 
others, that many times we of the clergy need new inspira- 
tion and insight into the greatness of our opportunity in any 
field within the Church. A clergyman spiritually dull means 
a dead parish. We all of us must feel the same compulsion 
and exaltation as we did in the days of our ordination. 
Greater concentration and consecration will mean deeper 
joy in the ministry. 


Another Rap for Examinations 


Among the fossils and effete systems is that of formal ex- 
aminations. Several universities are abandoning them as a 
true method of testing educational values. The following re- 
flection on this crude holdover of ancestry worship, by 
Percy Sylvester Malone, is taken from The Churchman. 


We have long maintained that examinations are a pretty 
poor test of a genuine education. They do little more than 
prove the ability of a student to hand back intact the words 
that his teacher has poured into his mind. Henry Ward 
Beecher was one of the most effective orators of the middle 
of the nineteenth century in America. He was fifteenth in 
his graduating classes in English. The boy who won first 
place died the most successful barber in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Recently Thomas Beer, the novelist, submitted to some col- 
lege students a test of information which most of them failed 
to pass, recently published in Scribner’s. His conclusion is 
that the younger generation is on the whole uneducated. Re- 
cently Spectator, the daily newspaper of Columbia Univer- 
sity, asked its professors to take the same test. “To our 
thinking,” says the New York World, “the main point about 
the quiz . . is not that ten members of the faculty 
flunked it but that forty-three refused to take it. ... 
Our recollection of the questions, as they were prepared by 
Thomas Beer and published in Scribner's Magazine, is that 
they were pretty difficult; in that they did not differ from 
the average ‘general information’ test, for it usually turns 
out that one man’s general information is another man’s use- 
less nonsense. But how about refusing to take it? It seems to 
us that the forty-three declinations at Columbia throw into 
sharp relief at least one defect of examinations, as well as 
the ‘honor’ that is demanded in connection with them; and 
that is that examinations lack the basic element of honor, 
which is the association of equals. Without this, honor has 
no meaning. . . . In examinations, however, where is 
the code between equals? All the rules are made by the pro- 
fessor and by him applied. The student may want to write 
on both sides, instead of one; he may prefer four hours, in- 
stead of three; he may think that some question is grossly 
unfair. The forty-three at Columbia have merely proved what 
the students have instinctively known all along: that the 
system works only one way. The moment it is reversed, the 
professors refuse to play.” 


THE CEDARS 


ROSS, MARIN COUNTY 


Development School for Nervous 
and Retarded Children 


Cora C. Myers, Head 


A school in natural environment of distinctive beauty, out of 
the fog belt, where children grow strong and develop latent 
talents. Intimate home life; cultural environment. 
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replied, in a way we will not forget, “The love of God built 
it. Nothing else could.” He was right—nothing else could, 
nothing else ever will build like the skill which the love of 
God lends to human hearts and hands. 

We want a strategic man, this kind of a strategic man, 
today. With a strategy born of a religious outlook that is 
God-finding and man-changing and whose heart sings with 


the music of Oxenham’s “Great Heart”: 


“Where are you going, Great Heart?” 
“To set all burdened people free, 
To win for all God’s liberty, 
To ’stablish His sweet sovereignty.” 
“God goeth with you, Great Heart.” 


Machinery and Majorities Menace Spiritual 
Freedom 


It is one of the foundation principles of the Christian 
Church that it must not be conformed to the world. It was 
given the divine spirit in order that it might transcend and 
transform the world. In times past its period of weakness 
and impotency have been marked by its conformity to the 
world spirit of secularism and popularity. 


In no past period has this danger to the Church been 
greater than at the present time. It has become so enmeshed 
with the modern spirit of commercialism and secular stand- 
ards of success that it is threatened with the total loss of 
spiritual freedom and authority. The greatest need of today 
is strong and independent spiritual leadership. But when the 
whole Church is enveloped in immense official programs, 
questionnaires, surveys and standards promoting sectarian 
and institutional interests, the lone voice of the non-con- 
formist is crushed or lost in the rush and roar of ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery. 


A recent warning against this insidious and prevalent 
danger was voiced by Raymond B. Fosdick in the following 
trenchant words which deserve the most careful and serious 
consideration. 


BUILDERS OF FINE PIPE ORGANS : 


THOMAS W. WHALLEY Co. 


Maintenance — Tunning — Blowers — Chimes ! 
Old Organs Made Modern j 


FACTORY—2913-15-17 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SOUTH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


We have under construction at our factory a two manual and # 

pedal pipe organ, now nearing completion. Content, 969 pipes, 14 

ranks, 36 stops, 16 adjustable combinations and other modern } 

accessories. This is a very fine organ for the average church. 
Price reasonable. Write for particulars. 


THE CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
1045 Taylor Street, San Francisco 


Complete stock of Christian Nurture Series always on 
hand. Baptism, Confirmation and Marriage Certificates 
Prayer Books, Hymnals, Testaments and Bibles. Musi. 
cal Hymnals and all Church and Church School Sup- 
plies. Christian Crusader and Cross and Crown Pins. 
Church Furnishings in Brass and Silver 
Religious Books | 


Orders taken for any books Postage extra 


Phone Franklin 0341 


Pacific Churchman 


“Conventional opinion tends to become more difficult to 
resist and individual opinion more difficult to assert, as the 
development of science makes the collective judgments of 
the herd easier of ascertainment and expression. The step 
from mass production to mass thinking is, perhaps, shorter 
than we imagine. Consequently, in the machine age individ- 
ual self-assertion is subordinated to collective action; mass 
opinion tends to override its minorities and crush out. the 
lone voices. 

“We have seen the attempt to prohibit the teachings of 
evolution over wide areas and to enforce by law the accept- 
ance of a biological principle to which an uneducated ma- 
jority could subscribe—apparently on the theory that the 
ascertainment of truth is merely a matter of adding up 
voters. We have seen the weapons of the law used to impose 
particular standards of morality, to enforce particular codes 
of private conduct to make the personal habits of the major- 
ity the personal habits also of the minfority—in other words, 
to standardize by threat of penalty the ideas and preferences 
of an entire nation. Truly, majorities are in the saddle. We 
in this generation face questions of great moment. They re- 
late to the kind of world our children will inherit. How can 
we maintain the freedom of expression and initiative of the 
individual when the machine process is accentuating the 
old herd instinct for solidarity? Or, as Bertrand Russell 
phrases it, is it possible to have machinery in industry with- 
out having a mechanistic outlook in our thoughts and men- 
tal habits? Does the mass distribution of goods inevitably 
mean the mass distribution of ideas? . 

“Somewhere in our scheme of things—indeed, at the very 
core of it—we must find place for the self-expression and 
spontaneity of persons. Somewhere we must lay the same 
emphasis upon the spiritual freedom of the individual in his 
pursuit of what he believes to be- good, regardless of the 
opinion of the mass, that was laid by Buddha and Lac-Tsze 
and Jesus of Nazareth. But what about the plain majority? 
Our whole political system is based upon it. There is real 
truth in Herbert Spencer’s observation that majorities are 
generally wrong. As a matter of fact, it is always the minori- 
ties that hold the key of progress. The still, small voice, 
speaking through the conscience of a man, bidding him 
choose obloquy and ostracism rather than conform, is, now 
and always, the hope of the race. It gave us Wycliffe and 
Huss and Savonarola and William Wallace and Bruno and 
Hugh [Latimer and a host of heroes and prophets who chal- 
lenged the mass judgments of their generations. What a 
glorious record it is and how it relieves the drab and com- 
placent pages of history. 

“Certainly a little more of this spirit of non-conformity 
would constitute a healthy admixture in American life. And 
it is sorely needed. The danger to any civilization, or any 
living thing whatever, does not: lie in progress but in stag- 
nation; not in growth but in dry rot; not in change but in 
the lack of change. The danger is that we shall cling to the 
shell of our religious, social and economic institutions too 
long after they have been outgrown, adhere to the husk and 
form of ideas too long after they are dead. 

“We come to an inevitable conclusion: In the realm of 
ideas, standardization means death. Society can not afford to 
stamp out variation from type; they are the biological steps 
by which the race advances. It is by the uniqueness, the 
differentiation, of a St. Francis, a Goethe or a Darwin that 
we have any civilization at all. No society can be healthy 
which does not contain strong ingredients of non-conform- 
ity. No mass opinion has any claim to validity which is not 
continually. challenged by the critical judgment of the in- 
dividual. Remorselessly and irresistibly the machine age has 
plowed its way across the life of man. Today we are in the 
complete grip of its gigantic force. Some of its consequences 
we know to be appalling; some we know to be good. In the 
midst of the revolution we can scarcely tell the good from 
the bad, so great is the upheaval. 

“But this we know: That if, as an incident of the machine 
process, the opinion of the individual becomes more hamper- 
ed in expression and diversity and spontaneity are checked, 
then there are no compensatory advantages that can out- 
weigh the disaster. Then, indeed, are we headed for spir- 
itual bankruptcy. The things that make life worth preserv- 
ing are not created by mechanism nor are they born of or- 
ganization, however efficient. They come only from the free- 
dom of the human soul.” 
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On Clerical Salaries and Placement of Clergy 


(From the Convention address of Bishop Sherrill of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts) 


As an indication of the type of advance I have in mind 
let me report that at the last meeting of the Diocesan Coun- 
cil a considerable increase was made in the amount avail- 
able for appropriation by the Committee on the Increase of 
Salaries of the Clergy. Such a step will be gratifying not only 
to gg clergy involved but to the donors of the fund ‘as 
well. 

This leads me to speak of that very important matter, the 
salaries of the clergy. We in the Diocese have always prided 

ourselves upon our leadership in such matters. We can never 
_ forget Bishop Lawrence’s establishment of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund. But the real truth is that we are now falling be- 
hind other dioceses in the matter of average salary. For ex- 
ample, Pennsylvania exceeds our average salary by 10 per 
cent and the Diocese of New York 25 per cent. In this Dio- 
cese we have too many salaries of $2400, $2250, $2000 or 
even less a year. For a married man we should have a mini- 
mum of at least $2500 and rectory and this minimum should 
be the exception rather than the rule. It is interesting to 
note that this is the average salary throughout the whole 
Church, including missionary districts. Too many of our 
clergy are so burdened by financial strain that they can not 
do their best work. Many salaries have remained the same 
for years. I thoroughly believe that an immediate increase 
of 10 per cent in the salaries of those receiving less than 
$3000 a year would mean a great forward step for the Dio- 
cese. Again, I need not be told that these are difficult times. 
But where there’s a will, there’s a way. I earnestly request 
every vestry to consider very carefully an increase in salary. 
The laymen, not the clergymen, must take the lead. I shall 
be grateful to hear from those parishes which have taken 
positive action. 

Of course, the matter of salary is closely connected with 
the problem of the placement of the clergy, which we are to 
discuss tomorrow, and which I have repeatedly stated to be 
in my judgment the most pressing question before the 
Church. Vestries find it difficult to raise salaries where there 
is dissatisfaction with the rector; and where the salaries are 
insufficient, rectors are bound to feel acutely the necessity 
of a change. More important, the spiritual progress of the 
parish is retarded. That there is great unrest among many 
clergy and parishes is not a matter of theory but of fact. It 
is only to be expected that after years of faithful service 
men should feel that they have won the right to promotion 
in opportunity and I am happy to state as a result of inti- 
mate knowledge that increased usefulness looms larger upon 
the horizon than the amount of salary. Always there are 
transfers which should be made because of good square men 
being placed in round holes. But the difficulty is that no man 
can be moved unless there is a parish which he may be 
given; and there is the real difficulty before which a bishop, 
even with the best of intentions, is helpless. 

There have been various suggestions as to changes in the 
canons to make possible a greater number of transfers. The 
real question, it seems to me, is to decide whether we wish 
to give up our present system of a call by a vestry with a life 
tenure for a rector, for a system of appointment, transfer, 
removal, by a diocesan power. Personally, I am definitely 
opposed to giving the bishop such power, and for many 
reasons I am fearful of placing such control in the hands of 
any committee, no matter how selected. Short of such power 
I do not see that any diocesan committee would really help 
the situation. We shall do well to consider carefully before 
we change the present canon as to the life tenure of the 
clergy. A professor at Harvard, I am told, has such a tenure 
and as a result real academic freedom is possible. A clergy- 
man is not an employe. He is called to an office which is not 
only priestly but prophetic in the possibilities for leader- 
ship. 

It may be discouraging but I am inclined to believe that 
the answer lies not in the way of legislation but through the 
slower methods of education and co-operation. I would that 
every parish, and particularly every vestry, realize some- 
thing of the life and work of the Christian minister, with an 
appreciation of experience and long service. 

The bishops stand ready to be of any possible assistance 
to both clergy and vestries. With mutual confidence and 


trust, such a relationship can be of untold value. Indeed, it 
affords one of the great privileges of the episcopate. There 
are always exceptions to prove the rule but in general, after 
twenty years of residence in this Diocese, I can testify to 
the devotion of the clergy of the Diocese and their wives. 
The more appreciative the laity are of the fact, the easier 
will become the burden of many rectors. 


On the other hand, I can say this to myself as well as to 
others, that many times we of the clergy need new inspira- 
tion and insight into the greatness of our opportunity in any 
field within the Church. A clergyman spiritually dull means 
a dead parish. We all of us must feel the same compulsion 
and exaltation as we did in the days of our ordination. 
Greater concentration and consecration will mean deeper 
joy in the ministry. 


Another Rap for Examinations 


Among the fossils ana effete systems is that of formal ex- 
aminations. Several universities are abandoning them as a 
true method of testing educational values. The following re- 
flection on this crude holdover of ancestry worship, by 
Percy Sylvester Malone, is taken from The Churchman. 


We have long maintained that examinations are a pretty 
poor test of a genuine education. They do little more than 
prove the ability of a student to hand back intact the words 
that his teacher has poured into his mind. Henry Ward 
Beecher was one of the most effective orators of the middle 
of the nineteenth century in America. He was fifteenth in 
his graduating classes in English. The boy who won first 
place died the most successful barber in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Recently Thomas Beer, the novelist, submitted to some col- 
lege students a test of information which most of them failed 
to pass, recently published in Scribner’s. His conclusion is 
that the younger generation is on the whole uneducated. Re- 
cently Spectator, the daily newspaper of Columbia Univer- 
sity, asked its professors to take the same test. “To our 
thinking,” says the New York World, “the main point about 
the quiz . . . is not that ten members of the faculty 
flunked it but that forty-three refused to take it. .. 
Our recollection of the questions, as they were prepared by 
Thomas Beer and published in Scribner’s Magazine, is that 
they were pretty difficult; in that they did not differ from 
the average ‘general information’ test, for it usually turns 
out that one man’s general information is another man’s use- 
less nonsense. But how about refusing to take it? It seems to 
us that the forty-three declinations at Columbia throw into 
sharp relief at least one defect of examinations, as well as 
the ‘honor’ that is demanded in connection with them; and 
that is that examinations lack the basic element of honor, 
which is the association of equals. Without this, honor has 
no meaning. . . . In examinations, however, where is 
the code between equals? All the rules are made by the pro- 
fessor and by him applied. The student may want to write 
on both sides, instead of one; he may prefer four hours, in- 
stead of three; he may think that some question is grossly 
unfair. The forty-three at Columbia have merely proved what 
the students have instinctively known all along: that the 
system works only one way. The moment it is reversed, the 
professors refuse to play.” 
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ROSS, MARIN COUNTY 
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Development School for Nervous 
and Retarded Children 


Cora C. Myers, Head 


A school in natural environment of distinctive beauty, out of 
the fog belt, where children grow strong and develop latent 
talents. Intimate home life; cultural environment. 
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Che Pacific Churchman 


The Church Life Insurance 


Corporation 


was established by the Trustees of the Church Pension Fund and 

is operated under their supervision for the benefit of clergymen 

and their families and lay workers and their families of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


A FEELING OF SECURITY 


A life insurance policy—a simple, direct contract—with a 
reputable insurance company gives one a feeling of security 
not inherent in other investments. Financial depressions, 
business conditions or other considerations will not affect 
the value of an insurance policy at some unknown future 
date. It will be paid immediately in cash in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. Or payments by installments can 
be arranged for. The facilities of this corporation are placed 
at the disposal of clergymen and their families and lay work- 
ers and their families. Its rates are net rates, without load- 
ing. It has also established the practice of making substan- 
tial annual refunds, which reduce the cost of insurance still 
further. It has no agents but it invites correspondence, which 
should be addressed to 


PPP 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


20 Exchange Place, New York 


Saint Luke’s Hospital 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Benjamin H. Dibblee, President I. C. Knowlton, Secretary 
Howard H. Johnson, M. D., Director 
Grace Kennedy, R. N., Superintendent of Training School 


Non-explosive, Non-inflammable X-ray Films Used 


Approved by the American College 
of Surgeons 
Limited facilities for part-pay treatment 


A limited general vy ey of two hundred beds, admitting all classes 
of patients, except those suffering from communicable or mental 
diseases. Organized in 1871 under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church. It is operated by a d of Directors representing the 
ee Sapecees, with a Chief Executive Officer and profes- 
sional staff. 


ACCREDITED FOR INTERN TRAINING BY 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


All forms of Physiotherapy 


Thank offerings for recovery from sickness, special donations and 
legacies are added to the Fund for the Endowment of a Free Bed 
to be known as the Bishop’s Bed. The Bishop of the Diocese will 
have the nomination of the ones who may use it. 


The offering at the morning service on the Sunday nearest Saint 
Luke’s Day, October 18, is added to the Fund. 


Training School for Nurses 


The Only Protestant Church Hospital in Northern 
California 


A Prophet Speaks Out 


We have been struck with the splendid forcefulness and 
courage of recent preachers. Even the sermons of such ma- 
ture men in official positions, such as Dr. Kerr, the retiring 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, and Dr. Patton, the 
new Moderator of the Congregational Church, are examples 
of real, prophetic leadership. 


One of the outspoken leaders in our own community is 
the Rev. Dr. Newton E. Moats, pastor at Grace Trinty United 
Church, San Francisco. The following excerpt, taken from a 
recent sermon by Dr. Moats and published in the San Fran- 
cisco Daily News, indicates that he has a deep understand- 
ing of the essential message of the Gospel of Jesus and a fine 
insight into the needs and demands of present-day life and 
thought. 


“There is need for a revitalization of the Christian mes- 
scage. The simple teachings of Jesus must be adapted to the 
complex problems of this new day. The Church has seem- 
ingly been afraid of the task. Courage will be regained and 
the problem solved by a Church that will come again, in 
the not far distant future. 


“This new Church will merge out of the present transition 
period. Scientific discovery and the advances made by in- 
stitutions of learning in recent years will make possible a 
new understanding of God and His laws, not only in the 
field of science but in the newer psychology. Recent discov- 
eries in the workings of the human mind have given us new 
revelations concerning the mysteries of personality. Out of 
these new discoveries will come a deeper appreciation of 
those spiritual qualities which give a dynamic force to life. 
From this knowledge there will merge a new experience in 
religion, like the awakening which shook England during 
the time of Wesley. 


“At present our minds are too much consumed with ex- 
ternal things. We are lured away from ourselves by the reve- 
lations of science in our material world. Tomorrow we will 
be more interested in architects than in buildings and more 
concerned with men than with machines. 


“Some one has divided our present social problems into 
five groups, namely: War, crime, poverty, disease and ignor- 
ance. The gospel of Christ has something to say in each of 
these fields. The Church must dare to stand apart from the 
existing order and present the gospel of love as revealed by 
Christ, in order that war shall be no more. In recent years 
we have neglected the Christian education of children and 
the result has been an enormous increase in crime. The new 
Church must lay the foundations for character which will 
build a new order. 


“The present economic system has brought many bless- 
ings but it now calls for careful study. Wealth is ever ac- 
cumulating in the hands of a few and men have become 
chattels and machines. We have solved the problem of pro- 
duction. There is an abundance of everything but we have 
not found a solution for the problem of distribution. 


“In this nerve-racking age there is need for a healing gos- 
pel. Christ had a cure for human ills, both of mind and 
body. This phase of our Christian religion is almost a lost 
art. 


“As for ignorance, there is only one solution—education, 
of the soul as well as of the mind. To attain this end men 
must first become humble in spirit, ‘even as little children.’ 
It is possible that radical changes will take place in the form 
and expression of religion. It might be even possible that 
churches as they are now organized will no longer be need- 
ed. External religion may again give way but the spirit of 
the prophets in their search for truth and the gospel of 
Christian brotherhood which Jesus brought to men, will 
continue to run through history like a silver cord, giving 
permanence and fulfillment to human hopes.” 


Communion Wine 


As the regulations of the Prohibition Department prohibit 
the advertising of sacramental wines we can not carry this 
class of advertising. The clergy, however, desiring to pro- 
cure Communion wine may obtain application blanks and 
other information from Ecclesiastical Supply Association, 
328-330 Stockton street, San Francisco, or at the Diocesan 
House, 1215 Sacramento street. , 
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